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Simplify your Health Programs with these 
Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 

















1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) (For both Elementary and Secondary level.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital” chart plus “Am |! 5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
Physically Fit?”, student check sheets. cial wall chart for high school groups. 

















Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


O JOB TODAY is more important than that 
N of teaching health. For the younger gen- 
eration must be prepared, with sound bodies as 
well as keen minds, to take up the future tasks 
of the nation. 





If any of your work is devoted to health 


activities, note carefully the free teaching ma- 3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
terial listed here. We believe it can be of great (For High School and College Hygiene 
help to you in your work. For it has been spe- classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 


student leaflets and grooming guides. 








cially planned to help you teach sound health r 
principles and establish effective hygiene hab- 





s Co., Dept. ST-94, 
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. ; istol-Myer ae 
its through the use of visual aids. ' oy Rockefeller Plaza, New York ire —— ] 
Please send me FREE reaching aids ot al 3, Personal Grooming] 
Don’t miss this Opportunity— Make every 1. Physical F nent ' 
Name are poms Beach) 
is seh See nee Name of school or college. (where you teach) i 


These attractive wall charts, student materials { School Street Address i sk 





and teaching pamphlets are available to you City ra | High?_— 

without cost. Simply fill in coupon at (Check): Elementary araining?—-« Ocher?_— 
. Sele THEY 1 College? _— Leste asses I teach___— 

the right and mail it in today. Let’s go | SERVE Grade Tanght__—_Numbet “erent Boys__—- 

now and make better health practices = i No. of students in one class: Git 

the goal for your group. TEACH Lleaww aoe” ine 














To take the measure 


ofa coming job , 


w people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 


Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Medical Care Shelter Income 


Teachers... Principals... Superintendents... 


HERE (1S YOUR IDEAL SAVINGS-RETIREMENT-PROTECTION PLAN! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory 
capacities appreciate the importance and 
the value of life insurance as a secure sav- 
ings program, with protection while saving. 
They own a high average amount of life 
insurance in proportion to income. Many 
teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. 


Under this plan you may save a part of 


your salary each month, in units equivalent 
to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide for the premiums on a 
State Life Endowment policy. The policy 
may mature in twenty years, for example, 
or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 years, let 
us say. At maturity you may arrange for 


a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endowment proceeds. 


insurance protection. If qualified, you may 
also have the double indemnity accidental 
death benefit, and the disability provision. 
If you quit the plan, you receive the cash 
value, according to the number of years you 
have carried the policy. It is always a good 
investment with protection. 


| While saving under this plan, ie have life 


Would you like to learn exactly how this 
splendid plan works at your age? Mr. D. 
M. Laws will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation upon request, using the return card 
below. 




















PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


For principals, superintendents, and others 
in educational work, Mr. D. M. Laws of 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, and his associates 
provide personal and individual service. 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
, and Newman College, and was for fifteen 
years a teacher and city superintendent in 
Tennessee schools. He has had many years’ 
experience in serving the life insurance 
needs of teachers and educators. 
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THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 


OVER FORTY-ONE YEARS IN TENNESSEE 





Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 





D. M. LAWS, General Agent I aig tigi ines seen PER. er eee ED ae 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building ~ . fai ili Wii nk als 
9 ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 
9 Address_____ oY ae ee 
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(GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
Calendar for Year 1944-1945 


FALL QUARTER, 1944 


WINTER QUARTER, 1945 


SPRING QUARTER, 1945 





September 25, Monday— 
Fall quarter opens, registration 
and entrance examinations. 


September 26, Tuesday—Classwork 
begins. 

October 3, Tuesday—Last day for 
full registration for fall quarter. 


Last day to change program for 
fall quarter. 


October 5, Thursday—Last day 
for twelve hours’ registration for 
fall quarter. 


November 3, Friday—First term 
closes. 


November 6, Monday—Second 
term begins. 


December 14, 15, 16, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday—Fall quar- 


ter examinations. 


January 2, Tuesday—Winter quar- 
ter opens, registration. 


January 3, Wednesday—Classwork 


begins. 


January 9, Tuesday—Last day for 
full registration for winter quar- 
ter. oe day for change of 
program for winter quarter. 


January 11, Thursday—Last day 
for twelve hours’ registration for 
winter quarter. 


February 7, Wednesday—First term 
closes. 


February 8, Thursday — Second 
term begins. 


February 18, Sunday—Founder’s 


day. 

March 15, 16, 17, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday—Winter quarter 
examinations. 


March 19, Monday—Spring quar- 
ter opens, registration. 

March 20, Tuesday—Classwork be- 
gins. 

March 28, Wednesday—Last day 
for full registration for spring 
quarter. Last day for change of 
program for spring quarter. 

April 2, Monday—Last day for 
twelve hours’ registration for 
spring quarter. 

April 25, Wednesday—First term 
closes. 

April 26, Thursday—Second term 
begins. 

May 14, Monday—Last day for 
handing in M.A. theses for June 
convocation. 

June 4, 5, 6, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday—Spring quarter ex- 


aminations. 
June 8, Friday—Convocation. 


FOR ANNUAL CATALOGUE, YEARBOOK, OR OTHER SPECIAL BULLETINS 


Write the Secretary 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 





NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Editorial Comment .. . 


WILL YOU EARN IT? 


Every teacher in Tennessee should be receiving at least 
twenty dollars per month more salary than she received 
last year. Twenty dollars was the amount guaranteed by 
the bill which passed the Legislature on April 10. Several 
local school systems have given the teachers an increase 
in addition to the twenty dollars. 

This increase is not enough. It has not brought the 
return of thousands of our best teachers. It has not met 
the cost of increased taxes nor the ever-increasing cost 
of living. But it has helped. It has helped to hold the 
teachers who remain with the profession. It is a just reward 
for the faithful ones who have passed up more lucrative 
positions to remain at their jobs. It will help pay the taxes 
and the bills. 

Will you earn it? There is no doubt in the minds of 
those who know schools and teachers that you will earn it. 
Most teachers always have earned all they received and 
much more. But what will those who do not know so well 
the work of the teacher think? What will the parents of 
the children you teach think? What will the taxpayer 
think? What will the cold, calculating businessman think? 

It is a fact that the instructional cost of the schools in 
Tennessee this year will be more than $3,000,000 greater 
than last year. Will the schools be that much better? If 
the taxpayer is to be satisfied with this increased cost, he 
must see more returns. There must be a better product. 
The money must be earned. The problem of convincing 
those who pay the bill for education that schools are better 
because of this $3,000,000 increase is one which the indi- 
vidual teacher, the local school system, and the Tennessee 
Education Association must all have a part in solving. 

The individual teacher must teach as she has never 
taught before. Children must be taught the things they 
need to know and taught how to do the things they need to 
do. If the teacher gives the type of instruction which 
will produce a better-trained boy or girl, the parents will 
know it and they will be friends and supporters of the 
teacher and of the school. On the other hand, if a teacher 
does poor teaching, the parents know that, too. 

Each individual teacher is a vital part of a local organi- 
zation. After each individual has done a thorough job of 
teaching, it is easier for the local teachers’ association to 
sell the general public on the school program. It is easier 
to get appropriations from the county court for school 
purposes. 

Your state association has the responsibility of convinc- 
ing the legislature that its appropriations for schools are 
well spent. It has the responsibility of informing the gen- 
eral public of school conditions and enlisting support for 
improvements. If the individual teacher does excellent 
teaching; if the local associations do a good job, then the 
state association's work can be more easily done. 

Will you earn it? You must earn it for three reasons. 
First, every boy and girl in Tennessee is entitled to the 
best instruction available. Second, the taxpayer is entitled 
to his money's worth, and, if he increases his expenditure, 
he is due more in return. Third, if we are to expect con- 
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tinued adequate support for schools, we must convince 
the people that their support is justified. County courts 
and state legislatures cannot continue to increase appro- 
priations for schools and pass favorable school legislation 
without the support of public sentiment. 

The Tennessee Education Association office pledges its 
every effort this year to improving our schools. Will you 
as an individual teacher pledge your best effort to improve 
your work? If you will do this, there can be no doubt 
as to the answer to the question, Will you earn it? 


* 
THE END IS NOT YET 

Many things have happened on the war front and on 
the home front since the last issue of The Tennessee Teacher. 
D-day has come and the waters and beaches off the shores 
of France have been reddened with the lifeblood of many 
of the finest young men of America. Wave after wave of 
our boys fell before beachheads were firmly established. 
But now America and her Allies move relentlessly toward 
Berlin and freedom for the oppressed. But the end is not 
yet! There will be many battles to fight in Europe before 
victory comes. Many more lives must be sacrificed. 

After victory in Europe is won, the Japanese must be 
disposed of. There are many scores to settle on that 
front. The gallant defenders of Bataan and Corregidor— 
the ones who survive—must be freed. The murder of the 
captives from the B-29 raids must be avenged. The score 
made by the Japs at Pearl Harbor must be beaten. Much 
remains to be done. 

This is no time for complacency. This is no time to rest 
on the laurels of victories won. The enemy must be pur- 
sued while he is on the run. This is no time for strikes. 
More and more goods will be needed to win the war and 
supply the countries as they are freed. This is no time 
for violations of the O. P. A. regulations. More and more 
food will be needed. The armed forces must have first 
call on the gasoline supply. The rubber supply remains 
short. The completion of the march to victory will require 
the all-out effort of everyone. 

The schools, too, must continue the fight. There will be 
more salvage drives. More bonds and stamps must be 
sold. Scrap paper must be collected. School teachers 
and school children must continue to answer every call for 
service. 

In addition to these things, there is an urgent need for 
better teaching for the children of Tennessee. The re- 
sponsibilities of the postwar world will be great and the 
children of today must bear the burdens which follow the 
war and provide the leadership of the future. We as teach- 
ers must spare no effort in helping to win the war. Like- 
wise we must spare no effort in preparing the children we 
teach for their place in the postwar world. 

Yes, we are on the way, but the end is not yet. 


\ 
THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
The Representative Assembly in January adopted the 


following legislative program: 
1. The adoption of an actuarially sound retirement system for 
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teachers with a sufficient initial state appropriation to inaugurate 
the system. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-1945 basic and emergency ap- 
propriations for public elementary and high schools. 

3. In addition thereto, an appropriation by the state of a fund 
sufficient to provide an increase of $25.00 per month for eight 
months in salaries of elementary and high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals in the public schools of Tennessee. 

4. Adequate funds for other important educational services such 
as libraries, transportation, supervision, etc. 

5. The adoption of such new laws and the amending of previous 
legislation to insure the proper functioning of the public school 
system. 

6. Adequate support for the regular functions, the war services, 
and postwar adjustment programs of institutions of higher learning. 

7. The passage of such enabling acts as will make it possible for 
the state and local governments .to participate in any postwar plans 
or funds as may become available. 

On April 10 the Legislature in special session voted 


$3,200,000 per annum or so much. thereof as may be 
necessary to provide a $20.00 per month increase in salary 
for each public elementary and high school teacher and 
principal in this state. This act of the Legislature neces- 
sarily modified the program listed above. Point three 
calls for an increase of $25.00 per month for eight months 
in salaries of each teacher, supervisor, and principal. 
This, of course, was anticipated for the next biennium, 
beginning the school year 1945. The fact that the $20.00 
per month increase comes a year earlier, the total increase 
in salary will be $60.00 per month for the three-year 
period rather than $50.00 per month for the two years, 
provided that the $3,200,000 is reappropriated by the 
Legislature which convenes in January. 

In view of the developments, the Administrative Council 


decided that we would not be justified in going to the 


Legislature of 1945 with another request for increasing 
salaries. This decision was reached, not because salaries 
are high enough, but because it was felt that it would 
not be an expedient thing to do, and also because the 
request of the Representative Assembly as to salary in- 
creases had been met. It was the opinion of the council 
also that, if no further requests for salary increases were 
made, the chances for the passage of the retirement act 
would be increased. 

Since other points in the seven-point program seem 
possible of realization without great publicity, the pro- 
gram which the public and the candidates for the Legis- 
lature are asked to consider consists of the following: 

|. The continuance for the next biennium (1945-1947) of all state 
appropriations, both regular and emergency, for public education. 

2. The adoption of an actuarially sound teacher retirement system. 

There is much at stake in this first point for the children, 


for the parents, and for the teachers. The per capita and 
equalization fund of $7,250,000 for elementary schools, 
the $1,260,000 for high schools, and all funds for other 
services must be reappropriated. In addition the $850,000 
appropriated in 1943 for a supplement to teachers’ salaries 
and the $3,200,000 appropriated in April of this year for 
the same purpose must be reappropriated. This means 
more than $200 per year for each teacher. 

There is no reason for argument as to why these funds 
must be continued. The reasons are obvious. 

Forty-one states now have retirement systems for teach- 
ers. This is rather conclusive evidence in itself that Ten- 
nessee should fall in line. We must secure the enactment 
of an actuarially sound retirement system which will assure: 


a. Adequate retirement benefits to teachers who have grown old 
in serving the children of Tennessee. 

b. Improvements in education by bringing into the teaching pro- 
fession young men and women with attractive personalities, keen 
enthusiasm for teaching, character, and sound scholarship. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 


c. The welfare of the children of Tennessee by providing them with 
teachers who are free from the dread of old-age dependency and who 
are willing to improve themselves by further study, reading, writ- 
ing, and other activities which will tend to broaden their interests 
in humanity. 


To date the following candidates for the State Legisla- 
ture have indicated their intention to support our program: 


SENATE 
Senatorial 
District No. 
1. Carter, Greene, Johnson, Unicoi, Washington 
Hubert Brooks (R) 
3. Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, Hancock, Morgan, 
Scott, Union 


Johnson City 


J. A. Arnold (R) Maynardville 
4. Blount, Cocke, Hamblen, Jefferson, Sevier 
Dr. R. W. Smith (R). Newport 
~ 6 Knox, Loudon, Monroe, Polk 
Broughton Biggs (D)... Benton 
7. Anderson, Bradley, McMinn, Roane 
Paul Cantrell (D) Etowah 
J. W. Murphy (R) Cleveland 
8. Hamilton 
J. Clifford Curry (D) . Chattanooga 
10. Clay, Fentress, Jackson, Overton, Pickett, Putnam 
Robert Lee Bilbrey (D) 95.3 hs Were Cookeville 
13. Smith, Wilson 
1. D. Beasley (D) Carthage 
15. Montgomery, Robertson 
Jake O'Brien (D) Springfield 
16. Davidson 
Louis Allen (D) Nashville 
17. Davidson 
Homer N. Weimar (D) Nashville 
18. Bedford, Coffee, Moore 
Dr. R. L. Dossett (D) Tullahoma 
20. Lewis, Maury, Perry 
E. E. Loftin (D) Columbia 
23. Dickson, Houston, Humphreys, Stewart 
Emmett Hunt (D) Dickson 
24. Carroll, Henry 
Sam Gilkey (D) ; Paris 
27. Gibson 
Grover Keaton (D)...- Milan 
29. Crockett, Dyer, Lauderdale 
James T. Haynes (D) Ripley 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
Bedford 
J. H. Davidson (D) Shelbyville 
Carroll 
R. M. Murray (R) Huntingdon 
Claiborne 
G. Howard Nevils (R) Tazewell 
Davidson 


Gerald Foley (D), W. H. Winters (D), te" Binkley (D), 


Jas. E. Payne (D), D. F. Blackmon (D), W. hats Dot- 

son (D) ......Nashville 
Dyer 

Ira M. Warren (D) Dyersburg 
Gibson 

J. Frank Warmath (D) .. Humboldt 
Hamilton 

D. M. Coleman (D), Robt. A. Morrison (D), Robert Tal- 

ley (D) . Chattanooga 
Hardeman 

Walter Foster (D) Middleton 
Hickman 

Edward Dotson (D) Coble 
McMinn 

George Woods (D) Etowah 
Madison 

Lowell Simmons (D), J. R. Dungan (D) Jackson 
Maury 

Wilse Akin (D).. Hampshire 
Putnam 

Stanley Sampley (D) Monterey 
Roane 

Jere B. Brewer (R) _. Harriman 
Robertson 

H. Tom Lipscomb (D) Springfield 
Rutherford 

Shelton Edwards (D) . .Murfreesboro 
Smith 

R. J. Kemp (D) ..R. F. D., Carthage 
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Sullivan 


Brack R. Sams (D) Bluff City 
Sumner 

EE TD) are oe Gallatin 
Tipton 

ee |: | a a ee 
Washington 


M. E. Tipton (R) 





FLOTERIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Floterial 
District No. ° 
3. Greene, Unicoi, Washington 

Se PORORY NRE TOD wc ccc cet ecdaeevonts ,- Erwin 
6. Campbell, Scott, Union 

INE IE yh cece 4 stata cise d daca a's a mare ec ae Oneida 
9. Bradley, Polk 

W. C. Rose (D) Pe ......-Copper Hill 
12. Clay, Fentress, Pickett, Overton, Putnam 

D. O. Beaty (D) hoe ri See Pee er a Jamestown 
15. Davidson, Wilson 

Ned Lentz (D) Nashville 
16. Bedford, Lincoln, Moore 

sonneon Gramenaw [D).. 25.666 oc eect Shelbyville 


Humphreys, Perry 
John W. Anderson (D) 
22. Carroll, Henry, Weakley 


.Sycamore Landing 


Grady W. Bullock (D) ..McKenzie 
23. Henderson, Madison 
Lon Austin (D)... Lexington 


Are your representative and senator listed here? If not, 
why not? Have you discussed the program with them and 
solicited their support? We have had a friendly legislature 
for some years. This one will be just as friendly if we 
explain our program and show the people that we are 
reasonable in our requests. 

Next month additional names will be printed. May we 
count on your help to the end that your representative 
and senator will have their names listed? 

We have a fine opportunity to secure needed legis- 
lation—legislation which will mean much to the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. However, it cannot be taken for 
granted. The combined efforts of all will be necessary to 
achieve the goal. Is it worth the effort? 





* 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Tennessee Education Association, Middle Section, 
will hold its meeting on October 20, the East Tennessee 
Education Association will hold its meeting on October 27, 
and the Tennessee Education Association, Western Section, 
will hold its meeting November 16 and 17. 


In keeping with last year, the programs for these meet- 
ings will be for one day only, except for West Tennessee. 
Excellent speakers have been secured and the prospects 
for successful meetings are bright. The programs will be 
built around the war effort. 

Every teacher who can should attend one of these 
meetings. Those who attend should find inspiration, in- 
formation, and the opportunity to meet their friends. 
There may be also a little time for shopping. 

The programs for the meetings in Knoxville and Nash- 
ville will appear in the October Tennessee Teacher. The 
West Tennessee program will be in the November issue. 
Don't forget October 20 in Nashville, October 27 in Knox- 
ville, and November 16 and 17 in Memphis. 


Johnson City 
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OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Packard - Overton - Wood 


























The world of the immediate present is its theme — 
the United States a country streamlined for war, and 
other nations operating under wartime emergencies. 
pts—a world revolutionized 
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LATIN AMERICA 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A Textbook in 
LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 



















Inman - Castaneda 






A complete survey of the 20 Latin-American coun- 
tries—their peoples, history, geography, economics, 
and artistic expression, written by two outstanding 
authorities on Latin-American life, in the light of 
present-day conditions. Ties the history of Latin 
America with that of North America throughout. 
$2.20 (list priee). 






















In the Macmillan Inter-Amer- 
ican Series, edited by George 
L. Sanchez. 
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Your Superior Distributor Can 
Help You Get That New School Bus 





There’s no magic involved in getting a new school bus these days 
—if you really need one. But it’s still quite a problem, even though 
buses are available in increasing quantities, and priority releases 
on bodies are no longer necessary. 


Your Superior Distributor has been in constant contact with all 
phases of wartime school transportation. He has accumulated 
experience on release applications that can be a valuable aid in 
expediting delivery on your bus. As a matter of fact, he'll be glad 
to handle the entire procedure for you. 








Remember too, the bus he helps you get will be a SUPERIOR 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY COACH built by the pioneer and Jeading 


manufacturer of safe school transportation. 


Meanwhile, to get more useful miles out of your present equipment, 
check often with the man who can give you service now on your 
maintenance problems . . . . that same friendly nearby Superior 


Distributor. 








YOUR BONDS BUY BOMBS 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES © CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


104 Tally Rd., Chattanooga 1132 Kansas St., Memphis 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 





FREE teaching aids 
fo meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to meet 
actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authoritative— 
prepared by men and women who know their 


subjects and who understand your teaching 
problems. 

These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to you 


promptly. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 


Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it's mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for 
every member of your class. 





Tue Srurr Our Wortp Is Mave Or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eygs ror THE LittLe Wortps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhock’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


StrRaNGE PeopLes OF THE LITTLE 
Wor tps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


AMBER AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we've learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxuins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


ScieNcEIN Everybay Tunas (#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 


Westincuouse Erecrric & MaNnuracturING CoMPANY 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog 


of Teaching Aids. 


Littre Science Boox.ets 
(State quantity wanted ) 


Hiustoricay Picrure-Scriprs 
(State quantity wanted) 
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Everypay Evecrriciry 





Grades 6 to 12 


“Everyday Electricity”’ Charts 


A series of nine charts pening how familiar appli- 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
inches. 





Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 





Grades 4 to 9 


Historica! Picture-Scripts 





Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 


Tue Story or Power FoR 
Suirs (#H 1). 


Tue Story or MItiTary 
SIGNALING (#H 2). 


How THe Fryinc MacnHINnE 
Was Mave a FIGHTING 
MacuineE (#H 3). 




















Westinghouse 


Cuarts 





(Check Groups desired) Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 
..Group I 
. Group II TUNE IN 


John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, 
EWT, Blue Network. 
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Cetter Writing 
IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee* 





Everyone knows the thrill of receiv- 
ing letters, but too many adults feel 
a distaste for writing them. Yet young 
children approach letter writing with 
all the enthusiasm that characterizes 
most of their activities. How can such 
a change in attitude in older persons 
be explained? There are probably 
two underlying causes: (I) writing too 
many letters for drill, with no idea of 
mailing them, and (2) not knowing how 
to write in a chatty, interesting style. 
The suggestions that follow are de- 
signed to develop and maintain a zest 
for letter writing. 

In the third grade the need for letter 
writing will be satisfied by the informal 
note in which only the date and a per- 
sonal greeting precede the message. 
Practically no new learnings are in- 
volved, since in second grade the chil- 
dren will have written such notes co- 
operatively and copied them from the 
blackboard. For purposes of rev'ew, 
the first notes in third grade may be 
similarly written, special stress being 
given to choosing a topic of interest, 
and to expressing ideas just as if one 
were talking face to face with the 
recipient. 

Matters of sentence sense and simple 
paragraph writing are, of course, in- 
volved even in constructing such simple 
notes; but these should be developed 
and practiced in periods not devoted 
to note writing. However, these two 
matters should definitely be mentioned 
and kept in mind as essent’al standards 
for acceptable note writing. 

Chief emphasis, then, is given to 
the interesting presentation of ideas 
of mutual interest to writer and reader, 
as the children work with their teacher 
in writing informal notes early in the 
year. Just before the children copy 
the note, the product of cooperative 


*Reprinted from The Instructor, November, 
1943, by permission of F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 
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thought (which may well be an invita- 
tion or some news to the grandmother 
or mother of each), attention will be 
called to the proper placement and 
punctuation of the greeting and com- 
plimentary close, the indentation of 
the paragraph, and the capital letters 
and punctuation within the note. 

The children should also file a prop- 
erly written note in a notebock or 
folder in order that they may refer to 
it later in independent writing. Then, 
as soon as they seem ready to write 
notes by themselves, the children 
should be encouraged to write to ab- 
sent classmates, to relatives, and to 
friends. 

While good form and correctness 
should be required, the principal stress 
should be given to the newsiness and 
chatty nature of the note. Use de- 
vices such as the following: (I) reading 
especially good ones aloud, (2) divid- 
ing the class into committees which 
quietly discuss good features and work 
together to improve uninteresting 
parts, and (3) working with the teacher 
to improve portions copied on the 
blackboard. 

The teacher should display a prop- 
erly addressed envelope, direct the 
study of models in the English text- 
book, and let the pupils in third grade 
copy addresses correctly from the 
blackboard. Older children should 
copy and take dictation until they 
can write correctly for themselves. 

In fourth and fifth grades, the writ- 
ing of the friendly letter should be 
featured. Here, too, the informality 
and personal nature of the content 
should be kept foremost. Parts of let- 
ters to be found in children’s literature, 
such as Theodore Roosevelt's Letters 
to His Children, may be read aloud. 
From her personal files, the teacher 
may select to post or read orally let- 
ters written by pupils in former years. 

There may be lively discussions of 
the kinds of topics that will be of in- 
terest to different types of readers, 
as, for example, a relative or a per- 
sonal friend, a sick classmate or one 
who has moved away, a shut-in in a 


local institution, or a correspondent 
in a faraway land. There should, like- 
wise, be discussions of the occasions 
that call for letters@a favor done to 
one, a recent visit, receipt of a gift, 
friendly exchange of news, exchange 
of information or viewpoints, absence 
or sickness of members of the family 
or close friends. When not too per- 
sonal, well-written letters received by 
the pupils may be read in part—pro- 
vided that the reader is sure that the 
sender would not object. 

Even though the content of letters 
should be of chief importance (and 
letters should be written with the in- 
tention of mailing them), some practice 
in letter form is almost certainly nec- 
essary. The teacher should display a 
friendly letter with all parts properly 
placed, and the models in the English 
textbook should be studied. 

Special stress should be given to the 
study of the heading, since it is the 
part of the friendly letter not con- 
tained in the informal note with which 
children are already familiar. The pu- 
pils should carefully observe where the 
heading is placed, what information is 
contained in it, in what order the parts 
are arranged, and where commas are 
needed. Either the block or the slant- 
ing form may be used for the heading. 
As a rule, the local course of study 
or the English textbook used will de- 
cide the choice. 

After carefully observing the form 
properly used for all the parts of the 
letter, the pupils should make a perfect 
copy to file in their notebooks for 
later reference when they are writing 
letters independently. Slow-learning 
pupils may need additional practice 
consisting of dictation exercises that 
feature the heading, greeting, and 
complimentary close of a friendly let- 
ter. 

It is to be understood that study 
and practice on the form of the friend- 
ly letter should come only after an 
occasion demanding such a letter has 
arisen. The practice should be in prep- 
aration for writing one that is to be 
mailed or to correct some weakness 
that has become manifest as the chil- 
dren write letters independently. 

Increasingly, as children progress 
through fourth and fifth grades, they 
should write letters worth reading. 
They should be encouraged to express 
their opinions and viewpoints, to de- 
scribe scenes or events, and to explain 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Importance of 


Speech Training 


in the Primary Grades 


OLLIE MAY O. WRIGHT 
Sunnyside School, Chattanooga 





Probably no subject in the curricu- 
lum is of more importance in teaching 
beginners than the subject of speech. 
We cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of speech behavior. Each year 
speech training is taking a more sig- 
nificant place in our educational life. 
By our manner of speaking we register 
personality and background. Closely 
interwoven with good speech, and, in 
reality, a factor in its effectiveness, are 
good voice quality and naturalness of 
expression. By this combination of 
qualities we are stamped educationally 
and culturally. 

We are forced to acknowledge that 
the speech of the great American pub- 
lic is far below the standard which 
might be expected in a country where 
general education, wealth, and unlim- 
ited opportunities for education pre- 
vail. The average American is more 
than quick to select what is best in 
fashions of dress, in houses and furni- 
ture, cars, radio, and hundreds of other 
things with which he comes in daily 
contact. In fact, educators say that 
we are famed the world over for our 
tendency to recognize and accept the 
best and most highly approved in 
everything except in the use of our 
spoken language. 

Is this true of Americans only? Is 
it carelessness? Do we have a blind 
spot as far as our own personality is 
concerned, or do we not care? Why 
do not a harsh voice and incorrect 
speech grate upon our ears as much 
as would a badly tuned radio or an 
engine skipping? Some say that we 
are more or less blinded by deep- 
seated sectional prejudices regarding 
matters of pronunciation. 

Some people complain that the New 
Englander, the Westerner, the South- 
erner betray their regionalism to a 
skilled listener by peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation. The writer takes issue with 
this last statement and wishes to know 
why this is a fault. To her, the accents 
and intonations of different parts of 
our country are most charming, and if 
a colloquialism is couched in gram- 
matically correct English, why not use 
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it since it is both a natural and an 
effective mode of expression? We do 
not expect the Frenchman to speak 
Italian, nor do we censure the Italian 
for not speaking Greek. Why ask the 
people from different parts of this 
great country of ours to obliterate all 
signs of background and become stere- 
otyped? Correct English, yes! But 
not English so absolutely standardized 
that all persons are alike to the point 
of boredom. 

America's poor speech and incorrect 
usages, however, are matters of imme- 
diate concern to all teachers. We can- 
not begin speech instruction too soon, 
for habits contracted in childhood 
cling tenaciously and cannot be altered 
at will. The mature person invariably 
reflects his early training or lack of 
it in moments of stress, regardless of 
definite and persistent efforts toward 
improvement. Owing to its function 
in business and social life, language 
should occupy an important place in 
all curricula. 

A primary requirement for any in- 
structor is a pleasant and well-placed 
voice. Listening to a recording of his 
voice will provide all the disillusion- 
ment needed to spur a teacher or any- 
one else to take voice work. The 
teacher who speaks effectively can do 
much to help children follow good 
speech patterns. 

Children can be taught not to shout, 
not to speak in an aggressive manner 
in class. Some children must be en- 
couraged to speak above a whisper. 
This may take weeks and months of 
patient work, the interval depending 
largely on the reason for the tendency, 
whether it be timidity, nervousness, or 
just plain throat trouble. 

The following results should be noted 
after a successful period of speech 
training. A child should: 

|. Say naturally and spontaneously 
| saw, | took, he came, he doesn't, etc. 

2. Be conscious of the better words 
to use in describing experiences. 

3. Speak in a pleasing tone of voice. 

4. Enunciate clearly and pronounce 
correctly. 

5. Acquire an easy manner of speak- 
ing. 

6. Tell experiences accurately. 


A Businessman’'s Views 
on Education* 


FITZGERALD HALL 
President, N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


| have reached one conclusion which 
| think no good citizen can question 
and it is that, if our system of govern- 
ment is to endure and be a success, 
the voters must be not only well and 
accurately informed, but the voters 
must be sufficiently educated to under- 
stand how to vote intelligently. No 
democratic system can succeed unless 
the majority of voters are well in- 
formed, independent, self-respecting, 
unselfish, and patriotic. 

| am convinced that, speaking for 
the country as a whole and not for any 
particular state or section, we are not 
spending enough money on public edu- 
cation—and what we spend is not al- 
ways wisely spent. 

| think it is a great thing to have 
public parks and lakes and monuments 
and good roads, etc., but there is not 
going to be enough money, in my 
opinion, to have everything which we 
would like to have and do. | would 
very much prefer to see more emphasis 
placed on expenditures of funds for 
public education—that education to 
be directed by real educational experts 
and to be wholly nonpartisan. 

We do a lot of talk—some of it fool- 
ish, in my opinion—about statutory se- 
curity. What we ought to want is 
opportunity, not security. In my opin- 
ion, the greatest security for the in- 
dividual and the nation is education. 

We can have a great country with 
a fine citizenship enjoying the bless- 
ings of liberty without movies or busses 
or trucks or airplanes or even railroads, 
but we cannot have a country without 
fine public schools, uncontrolled by 
politicians. 

| hope all of you will think about 
this matter and, if you agree with me, 
then, as opportunity offers itself, urge, 
whenever practicable and wherever 
and whenever proper, that we place 
more emphasis on the wise and gen- 
erous expenditure of funds for educa- 
tion than we have ever done before. 
Education is, | repeat, our greatest 
security. 


*Message to employees. 


"This makes five times | have 
Now, William, what 


Teacher: 
punished you this week. 
have you to say?" 

Bill: ‘Well, I'm glad it's Friday." 
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YOUR PRECIOUS BIRTHRIGHT* 


WILLIAM R. POUDER 


Secretary, Tennessee Taxpayers Association 








You love your America. You have 
deep inner satisfactions that this is 
your own, your native land. You take 
pride in the knowledge that you are 
a citizen of.a nation that has been 
richly blessed by Providence. But have 
you ever tried to measure the incom- 
parable progress our nation has made, 
or stopped to consider just what fac- 
tors account for its phenomenal ad- 
vance? Or to what extent their pres- 
ervation depends on you? 

Ours is a remarkably young coun- 
try. Our land, in all probability, is 
as old as creation itself. But civilized 
man has been in this land only about 
325 years. It is not necessary to re- 
mind the young women and young men 
who are in high school today that in 
the life of nations 325 years is only a 
beginning. 

More significant still is the fact that 
it is only 168 years since the founding 
fathers declared ours to be a free and 
independent nation and set themselves 
to the task of making their declaration 
a reality, recognized and respected 
by the other nations of earth. 

But most revealing of all is the fact 
that within the first 150 of these 168 
years of our national existence, thir- 
teen impoverished, isolated, struggling 
agricultural communities have made 
incomparably greater progress than 
any other nation in all the world's 6,000 
years of recorded history. 

Just what divinely ordained formula 
did our forefathers employ in the 
founding of our republic that enabled 
it, within a relatively short span of 
years, to become the most influential, 
the richest, and the strongest nation on 
earth? And the one most patterned 
after by other progressive nations? 

Before we search for the priceless 
ingredients of their founding formula, 
let us first examine some of the evi- 
dence of America's progress. 
9A talk wade in three of the Nashville high 


schools during "Youth in Citizenship Week," 
May 1-6, 1944, 
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The United States has only seven per 
cent of the world's population. We 
have only about six per cent of the 
world's land area. Yet we have more 
than one-half of the world's communi- 
cation facilities — the telephone, the 
telegraph, the transocean cable, the 
radio, the postal service, and the be- 
ginnings of television. We have one- 
third of the world's electric energy. 
We travel on and ship our goods over 
thirty-five per cent of the world's rail- 
roads. In peacetime we use three- 
fourths of the world's silk. We use two- 
thirds of the world's oil. We burn one- 
third of the world's coal. We use one- 
half of the world's rubber and coffee. 
In fact, our own modest seven per cent 
of the world's population consumes an 
astoundingly large portion of the goods 
produced and sold by the peoples of 
all the world. 

Automobiles are commonplace with 
us in America. If we may interpret 
conditions as they existed during the 
year prior to Pearl Harbor, we find 
that in America there was one car for 
every four persons. In England, there 
was one for every eighteen persons, 
and in France one for every eighteen. 
In Italy, there was only one for every 
ninety-three persons. In 1941, there 
were 600,000 automobiles in Russia. 
In that year there were 30,000,000 
autos in the United States. 

During the year before Pearl Har- 
bor, one out of every seven Americans 
had a telephone. In England, there 
was one for every sixteen; in Germany, 
one tor every nineteen; in France, one 
for twenty-seven; and in Italy, one for 
every seventy-two of its people. Com- 
parable ratios reflect American own- 
ership and use of many of the world's 
comforts and conveniences of life. 

America is not only outrunning the 
other nations; it establishes a new rec- 
ord of its own almost every normal 
year. One of our blessings is a sub- 
stantially lengthened life span. 

A child born in 1900 had an outlook 
for living 49.2 years. In 1944, the 
average life expectancy of a child born 


in‘ this year is over sixty-five years. 
In 1875, there were only 661 hospitals 
in America. In 1900, there were only 
2,070. In 1940, there were 6,291 hos- 
pitals. Equipped with 1,250,000 beds, 
these hospitals cared for 10,087,000 pa- 
tients. Their equipment and their life- 
saving facilities and techniques had 
been vastly increased and improved. 

Education of our youth is making 
remarkable advances. In 1900, only a 
lucky few went to school beyond the 
elementary grades—only about one in 
ten. In 1900, there were only 700,000 
students in America's high schools. In 
1940, there were 6,600,000 young peo- 
ple attending high school—almost ten 
times as many as there were forty 
years before. In 1900, there were only 


484 colleges in America. They had 
only 238,000 students. In 1938, there 
were 1,690 colleges, with 1,351,000 


students, a gain of over 550 per cent. 

In 1900, only about twelve per cent 
of our people were protected by life 
insurance. Today sixty per cent of our 
130,000,000 people are policyholders. 

In the number and average quality 
of her newspapers and magazines, 
America leads the world. Our Amer- 
ican newspapers alone have an all-time 
high record of circulation, 44,392,000 
copies, although the number of journals 
has declined fourteen per cent in 
twenty-four years, or from 2,042 in 
1920 to 1,754 in 1944. America’s 
combined periodical publications make 
a substantial additional contribution 
to the education of our people, to 
revealing the shortcomings of our peo- 
ple and of their governments, and thus 
contribute to the maintenance of our 
basic freedoms and our national prog- 
ress. 

America has amazed the world with 
its capacity to produce. It has also 
demonstrated world leadership in its 
ability to finance. Its people enjoy 
the highest standard of living known 
by any nation at any time in all the 
world's recorded history. 

What is it that has made our people 
the best paid, the best fed, the best 
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The Never-Ending Miracle 
of 


Southern Timber 


wre has always played a 
vital role in the progress of 
civilization... for homes, facto- 
ries, furniture, paper, airplanes, 
ships, farm implements, industrial 
equipment and other things. New 
discoveries will provide even 
greater opportunity for postwar 
development and employment. 
Our southeastern states consist- 
ently produce about 30% of the 
softwood and 50% of the hard- 
wood of the United States—could 
supply even more if needed. In 
L&N territory alone, over 2,000 
establishments handle timber 
products of every description. 
This output in 1942 exceeded 
$200,000,000 in value, of which 
over $42,000,000 was paid for 
labor. Last year the L & N moved 
113,000 carloads of these wood 
products, and otherwise contrib- 
uted importantly to the develop- 


ment of southern timber resources. 

Thus we see the practical appli- 
cation of American Free Enterprise 
... what it has accomplished... 
how men of vision and courage 
built businesses of their own, and 
at the same time benefitting their 
neighbors and adding to the prog- 
ress of the South. 

The immediate purpose of The 
Old Reliable is to help win the 
war. This done, its energies will 
be again directed to the develop- 
ment of an even greater Southern 
industry—a goal it has pursued 
throughout more than 94 years of 
service. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Don’t travel this summer unless you must. Save train space for military needs. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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clothed, the best housed, the best 
warmed, the best traveled, the best 
entertained, and in some respects the 
best educated of all the people on 
earth? 

A number of factors have helped to 
produce these remarkable results. Four 
of the contributing factors appear to 
be of outstanding significance: 

First, we were, and are, blessed with 
a wealth of natural resources. We can- 
not place excessive emphasis on our 
natural resources, however, as one 
of the wellsprings of our national 
strength. South America has greater 
and Russia has about as great. 

Second, we have a federal consti- 
tution, the inspired work of our found- 
ing fathers, which has not only given 
us a representative democracy, a stal- 
wart republic, our sacred Bill of Rights, 
our vital balancing of the dual powers 
of sovereign states within a sovereign 
nation, but has become a model that 
has guided in the development of the 
constitutions of a number of other pro- 
gressive nations. 

Third, our people have developed 
and improved and maintained our vi- 
tally important American system of 
private enterprise, the priceless privi- 
lege that every American boy and 
girl has of attaining any measure of 
success that they make up their minds 
to prepare for and win within the free- 
dom of our organic law. This is a privi- 
lege that the men and women of other 
nations would gladly give their lives 
for in order to secure such a privilege 
for their children. During the last three 
years millions of European and other 
parents have made just such a sacrifice 
for this and the other freedoms that 
we in America have enjoyed for over 
150 years. 

By producing in amazing volume and 
with amazing speed an unbelievably 
large portion of all the varied sup- 
plies and equipment required by the 
United Nations, American private en- 
terprise has made the deciding mate- 
rial contribution required to win v‘c- 
tory for world civilization. With it our 
superb soldiers win. 

Fourth, we have had the blessings 
and guidance of Almighty God, stead- 
fastly extended to this nation, which 
was dedicated from its outset to re- 
ligious liberty and to the freedom and 
worth of the individual citizen. 

In other words, America has thus far 
supplied a climate—geographic, eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and, as a rule, govern- 
mental—that has made the unparal- 
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leled growth of our nation possible, a 
growth that has been to the inestima- 
ble advantage of labor, management, 
business, capital, education, and re- 
ligion. 

Indispensable as you and | know 
these foundations of our growth to be, 
there are persons, even within our own 
country, who seek to overthrow and 
discard them—the very pillars of our 
national and individual strength and 
progress. Some of these misguided 
persons have worked their way into 
the inner circles of our federal gov- 
ernment and endeavor to promote dis- 
integration from within. A tiny mi- 
nority, by clutching at the very heart 
of a nation, has been known to outdo 
overwhelming but complacent ma- 
jorities. One such example is found 
in the Russian Revolution of 1916, 
when 100,000 organized Bolsheviks as- 
sumed full power over Russia's 1|60,- 
000,000 people. In America, the pe- 
riod of readjustment to follow the 
sharp changes effected by war will 
probably make such dangers most 
acute. Perhaps by that time you will 
have attained the voting phase of your 
citizenship and be empowered to act. 
America is sound at heart and will not 
allow an abandonment of these bul- 
warks of our freedom and mainsprings 
of our progress. You are a most im- 
portant part of America. You are 
worthy of trust. 

Preserving the foundations of our 
strength that have withstood all tests 
for 168 years rests upon the American 
people, old and young, continuing to 
make religion, character, industry, fru- 
gality, and education the very founda- 
tion stones of individual as well as 
national life and advancement. 

Let us briefly examine one of these 
vital factors, education, and only one 
phase of it, the financial returns, per- 
haps one of the least values of an 
education. 

Abraham Lincoln, in the midst of the 
hardships of his youth, used to say, "' 
will study and prepare myself, and 
someday my chance will come.’ It 
did. It almost invariably does follow 
sound preparation. 

Some years ago Dr. Everett W. Lord, 
the dean of Boston College, conducted 
an extended series of tests to show 
the cash value of a high school edu- 
cation and of training in a college, 
technical school, or university. Doctor 
Lord's studies revealed that: 

|. The boy who quits school before 

reaching high school has to de- 


pend mainly on physical strength 
and manual dexterity: He goes 
to work in his teens and at age 
fifty begins to decline. Soon 
thereafter in many cases he is 
dependent upon his family or the 
public. He earns an average of 
$1,200 a year, or during his en- 
tire working life, a total of $45,- 
000. 

2. The high school graduate begins 
work four years later. He earns 
an average of $2,200 a year. 
His earnings tend to increase as 
he grows older. He receives 
during his lifetime an average of 
$78,000. Substracting from this 
amount the lifetime earnings of 
the elementary school worker, 
$45,000, one obtains the cash 
value of a high school education, 
$33,000. 

3. The college or technical school 
graduate gets to work as a rule 
eight years later than the ele- 
mentary school worker, and four 
years later than the high school 
graduate, but he soon overtakes 
both. He attains average life- 
time earnings of $6,000 a year, 
continues to increase his earn- 
ing power with his years, and 
earns during his lifetime an aver- 
age of $150,000. If we sub- 
tract the average lifetime earn- 
ings of the high school graduate, 
$78,000, from the average life- 
time earnings of the college 
graduate, $150,000, we discover 
the cash value of a college edu- 
cation, $72,000. The elementary 
student gains $105,000 by high 
school and college. 

4. Through his increased earnings 
spread over his entire working 
lifetime, the high school boy pays 
himself $7.00 for every one of 
the 4,700 hours he spends in ob- 
taining his high school education. 

5. The college boy's increased earn- 
ings represent $15.00 an hour for 
each of the 4,700 hours he spends 
in getting his college training. 
Manifestly, it takes him all his 
working life to receive it, but if 
his is an average life, he gets it. 

It has been said that the specialized 

studies a man pursues after he com- 
pletes his formal education increase 
his earning power even more markedly 
than do those years devoted to foun- 
dation laying in school. Most of those 
who win high earnings or honors never 
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stop studying and improving their ca- 
pacities. 

It is also shown that the cultural 
values—the deepening and widening 
of one's capacity for appreciating and 
enjoying the better things of life— 
outrun the monetary advantages gained 
through an education. 

While these tests were based upon 
the experience of young men, the prin- 
ciples disclosed are equally applicable 
to young women. One thing more, 
for the especial encouragement of you 
young women in high school. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Ill, once said, ‘What 
woman thinks today governments do 
tomorrow.’ The hand that rocks the 
cradle, that guides the child through 
his habit-forming, character-building 
years, does in fact still rule the world. 

Napoleon is not one of my ideals. 
But for some years he had a habit of 
uttering a great truth that each of 
you young men and young women 
should remember and act upon. He 
was constantly telling his soldiers that 
the baton of a field marshal of France 
lay in the bottom of the knapsack of 
every soldier in his armies, even in 
that of the humblest private. He 
urged each man to bring forth and 
polish up his finest talents. He assured 
each that he would rise to whatever 


rank and power his demonstrated abil- 
ity and dependability would justify. 
It is exactly the same way with each 
of you. Your wisest teachers have told 
you so. To each of you has been given 
a divinely ordered personal equipment 
kit—physical, mental, spiritual. Each 
of you was placed here to render a 
definite service. Either you will per- 
form that service or it will go forever 
undone. Only you will fix the limit 
as to how high up the ladder of ambi- 
tion and success you will go. All you 
need is a goal, a consuming belief in 
yourself, and unlimited staying power. 
If you can clearly see, in your mind's 
eye, the goal you want, if you will 
steadfastly advance your preparation 
for reaching that goal, you will find 
you have what it takes to carry you 
there. You can reach it. The Creator 
does not lead you on toward the un- 
attainable. Take hold of your life task, 
hold fast to it, inch forward, and in 
the fullness of time you will arrive. 
If you want a case in point, read the 
article, "A Woman to Warm Your 
Heart By," in the April issue of The 
Reader's Digest, which tells of a frail 
little teacher in a small school in New 
York state, who discovered and fanned 
the flame of a poor boy's ambition 
until he became a great marine en- 





gineer, probably the world's greatest, 
and, going to Scotland, eventually 


built the "Queen Mary" and the 
“Queen Elizabeth,"" and became Sir 
Stephen Pigott. Incidentally, his 


daughter came visiting in our state 
perhaps ten years ago, married an able 
and ambitious young Chattanooga at- 
torney who became Commissioner of 
Finance and Taxation for the state of 
Tennessee and then went to Congress, 
where he now serves. 

| should like to appeal to you teach- 
ers in this audience. You can be, in 
your own distinctive way, another Miss 
Hungerford. You can help your own 
boys and girls over the hills of un- 
certainty and doubt and discourage- 
ment and lead them on to magnificent 
careers. There are few callings in 
life that offer greater opportunities, 
or greater inner rewards. Let your 
torch light theirs. 

Students and teachers, | believe ut- 
terly in you, in your ability to do great 
things. Establish your goals and go 
forward. Infinite possibilities are with- 
in you. 

May the Lord omnipotent bless you 
and guide each of you to the high 
destiny for which you were expressly 
created and set apart. 
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FEED THE CHILDREN 


Eight-year-old Gary, delicate son of 
financially unfortunate parents, sat at 
his third-grade desk deep in thought. 
His pinched face bore only a wisp of a 
happy smile. His eyes stared straight 
ahead. 

"Gary,'' the teacher asked quietly, 
“do you have your work?" 

"N-n-no, ma'am," the child an- 
swered hesitantly. 

"But why?" she coaxed. 
need some help?" 

"Oh, no, ma'am.’ Gary's response 
quickened; his face brightened. "'l 
just cannot think about my lesson. My 
mind's in that kitchen." 

If the full truth were known, it is 
possible that the minds of many hun- 
dreds of Dickson County school chil- 
dren are ''in that kitchen,’ and none 
could be blamed, for that's where their 
parents’ hearts are. 

The school lunch kitchens of Dick- 
son County—forty-four schools in the 
county operated approved school lunch 
programs in |1943-1944—are an institu- 
tion in which every forward-looking 
person in Dickson takes justifiable 
pride. Those kitchens, they rightly re- 
gard as important as the classrooms, 
for school lunches have become an 
integral part of the curriculum—an 
important part of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Ask J. M. Stuart, superintendent of 

Dickson County schools, and he will 
tell you of the long and sometimes 
discouraging struggle that has resulted 
in the school lunch system's high de- 
gree of present-day development. He 
will tell you about the unity of purpose 
which turned a dark hour into a bright 
one. 
But he will tell you, first, of the tiny 
beginning of the school lunch "vision" 
—of how two teachers in remote one- 
room schools, back in 1932, realized 
that hungry bodies could not absorb 
teaching. 

"Back in those days," Superintend- 
ent Stuart says, "those two teachers, 
with the assistance of a few children, 
could have been found planning, pre- 
paring, and serving hot lunches to boys 
and girls, many of whom had come to 
school without nutritious breakfasts, 


“Do you 
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and often bringing cold, unappetizing 
lunches.” 

Little further progress was made, he 
relates, until 1938, when surplus com- 
modities became available for all 
schools wishing to participate in hot- 
lunch programs, and ‘from that time 
steady progress has been made in the 
type and the effectiveness of the 
school lunch program." 

Looking back now, he recalls that 
"it was an almost unbelievable event 
when surplus commodities such as but- 
ter, prunes, grits, milk, apples, and 
other foods were brought into our 
schoolrooms..'' 

The year 1938, then, was the real 
birthdate of the school lunch program 
in Dickson County. With an abundance 
of food coming at regular intervals; 
with N. Y. A. help in some schools; 
with W. P. A. services in others; and 
volunteer labor in many, it was not sur- 
prising that every elementary school 
both white and colored in Dickson 
County had an established school 
lunch program that year. 

Success, though, was not easily won; 
it came the hard way. 

New lunchrooms were erected in 
many schools, and necessary equip- 
ment was purchased for all of them. 
Great effort and sacrifice was noted 
in many situations, but everywhere in 
the county prevailed a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and interest. Hot school lunches 
quickly proved their value, and public 
sentiment was strong that they be 
maintained. 

Dark and discouraging days came, 
though, in 1943. School authorities 
were told that the end of surplus com- 
modity supplies seemed imminent— 
that no W. P. A. or N. Y. A. labor 
would be available—that in all prob- 
ability the nation would have less food. 
"Maybe some assistance will be avail- 
able." That was the only answer given 
any official consulted. 

And that is when the people of 
Dickson County sat down and took 
the inventory. Here is the way Su- 
perintendent Stuart tells it: 

"Without waiting for federal aid 
that seemed uncertain, we began to 
consider what we did have as a basis 
for what we could do. Our inventory 


was something like this: We do have 
children—some of them in dire need 
of a well-balanced diet. We do have 
teachers, many excelling’ in devotion. 
We do have parents who will go to 
some trouble to help with whatever 
they believe to be good for their chil- 
dren. We do have friends who have 
never failed the youth of our county. 
We do have lunchrooms all over the 
county that were built and equipped 
by the people in the school communi- 
ties without financial support from the 
county.’ 

Such resources as these made possi- 
ble a positive program of action, and 
in March, 1943, after much planning 
in various school and community 
groups, food production and conserva- 
tion programs were initiated. 

In classrooms children began study- 
ing many things pertaining to food 
production. They bought seed coop- 
eratively. They planned gardens, and 
they planted seed in boxes. They be- 
gan preparing soil for planting and 
soliciting help from parents and friends. 
In some communities it was found that 
each family could increase its own 
production sufficiently to take care of 
the school's food needs rather than at- 
tempt community-school gardens. 

Additional community canneries were 
established and fitted into the school 
lunch program scheme. Plans were 
set up in connection with each of 
these projects, whereby the schools 
would receive ten per cent toll of all 
community canning. Fifteen commu- 
nity-school canneries were in operation 
in the summer of 1943. 

"It was an inspiration,'’ Superintend- 
ent Stuart relates, "to see the children, 
the mothers, fathers, grandparents, 
and teachers working side by side, 
throughout the summer, to conserve 
local fruits and vegetables and other 
fresh produce received from the Food 
Distribution Administration (now the 
Office of Distribution) of the War 
Food Administration." 

On one occasion, when 360 bushels 
of green beans were received from 
F. D. A., more than 500 volunteers 
turned out to take part in canning 
them in community canneries. Bankers, 
lawyers, teachers, stenographers, min- 
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isters, merchants, farmers, defense 
workers, children, . grandparents—they 
all worked willingly and eagerly. And, 
because of the perishable nature of 
the foods, it was necessary on more 
than one occasion and at more than 
one point for them to work "all night.” 

By the end of the summer, more than 
40,000 cans of food had been put up 
for use in Dickson County school 
lunchrooms, and many school base- 
ments had been turned into storage 
bins for potatoes pledged and given 
by interested farmers. 

During last fall, the school feeding 
program became even more closely 
tied in with the school curriculum of 
Dickson when nutrition and mass feed- 
ing courses were conducted in the 
county by home economics teachers 
and the home demonstration agent. 
These were opened to parents and 
others to teach them how to more 
efficiently plan and serve children the 
noonday meal. 

It was at this point that F. D. A. 
indemnity funds were made available 
to the Dickson County schools, and 
Superintendent Stuart says that “while 
we had had the determination and vi- 
sion to carry on without expectat’on 
of federal aid, we now know we could 
not have operated on a large scale 
without it.” 

"The quality of our lunches is higher 
than it would have been otherwise, 
yet our unaided efforts would have 
gone a long way toward supplement- 
ing the inadequate diets of many of 
our youngsters. 

The school lunch program in Dickson 
County has become far more than just 
a feeding program. It is used as a 
medium for teaching health and nutri- 


tion in the schools, with the fixed aim 
that it shall lead to a higher standard 
of living within the community. In 
many instances, teachers report, better 
meal planning at home has resulted 
from the activity of parents in helping 
with school menus. Through the school 
lunch program, many food habits and 
food prejudices have been changed 
through the keeping of weight records 
and the formation of ''Clean-Plate 
Clubs,’ “Butter Black-outs,"’ ‘Milk 
Brigades,’ and other habit-directing 
groups. 

Superintendent Stuart tells of a vo- 
cational home economics teacher who, 
while assisting in planning menus, asked 
her pupils what foods they liked. None 
mentioned beef, so she asked if they 
liked good roast beef. All said they 
did—all except a fourteen-year-old 
girl, who replied, "! don't believe | 
would like beef." 

"Why?" questioned the teacher. 

"Well," explained the girl, ''l was 
visiting Mary one day and her mother 
was cooking beef. It didn't smell good 
and | just don't believe I'd like it. 
I've never tasted any.’ 

That school serves beef once each 
week, and the girl now eats it and, in 
fact, likes it. 





NOTE TO INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHERS 


All counties or cities having 
an organization of intermediate 
teachers please send the names 
and addresses of the officers to 
the office of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, 602 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville. 











Better discipline has been noted 
among the school children of Dickson 


County generally. Many health prob- 
lems due to malnutrition have been 
decreased, and in many instances bet- 
ter scholastic records have resulted. 

As one principal put it, “With schoo 
lunches in our county, we don't need 
truant officers." 

School authorities in Dickson County 
have concentrated their efforts on the 
establishment of lunchrooms in smal 
isolated schools where the need is 
found to be greatest. In such areas 
the superintendent reports, the lunch 
program has been the nucleus upon 
which the school has become, in real'ty 
a "'school-centered community.’ Com- 
mittees of parents have been appoint- 
ed to make plans and log-cuttings, 
house-raisings, pie suppers, and other 
entertainments have been given to 
finance the lunch project. 

Says Superintendent Stuart: ‘'Sure- 
ly, America has no better means of 
permanent defense than through giving 
its children daily practice in living 
happily together and receiving good 
physical and emotional care. To Dick- 
son County, the school lunch program 
is a prerequisite to such a ‘line of de- 
fense.' 


And how many times has the math pro- 
fessor said, "Just watch the blackboard while 
| go through it again''? 


A professor of English suffered a nervous 
breakdown and was spending some time in a 
sanitarium. A guard was stationed at the 
bedside. Each time the professor made oe 
move to get up, the guard bawled: “Lay 
down!" After a day or two of this, the tor- 
mented professor said to the guard pleading- 
ly "Won't you please say lie down?" 

“All right," said the guard, "If | say lie 
down, will you lay down?" 
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at our present low prices— 





BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Latest 19414 Edition 


Nineteen volumes, over 10,000 pages, over 15,000 pictures, over 300 
pages of latest map materials—set constantly revised—all the best in- 
| available today. 

save money by orderin 
and every classroom needs this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
ACTIVITY UNITS (with World Book page references) are available 
for postage and handling cost. SERVICE BULLETINS give you dozens 
of helps including a program on “Character Education” so needful now. 
REFERENCE LIBRARY SERVICE gives you the unusual helps— 
not found elsewhere. Truly The World Book is a “World” of information 
interestingly told by competent authorities. 
guarantees up-to-daten+ss of maps and events. See the 20-fage Tennessee 
Article including Tennessee maps. 


Branch Office, H. A. WILK, Manager, Telephone 6-0324 
605 Third National Bank Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(See Exhibits at East and West Meetings) 


Quantity orders are being placed 


now. Every teacher 
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Your Code of Ethics 


Breaking Contracts 
(Article Ill, Sections 9 and 10) 


Young Mary Jones (that is not her 
name, but it will do) accepted the first 
teaching job that was offered to her. 
She never had a job before, so $100 
per month looked very good. Without 
much ado or thought she signed the 
contract and returned it to Superin- 
tendent Smith. (He is called Smith 
because that is not his name.) On re- 
ceipt of the contract, Superintendent 
Smith was very happy because Miss 
Jones was a recent college graduate 
who had a record above the average 
and teachers were scarce. He filed 
the contract, for he knew that one of 
his jobs was filled. It would require 
no more thought or worry for that 
school year. 

Three weeks before the school was 
to open, Miss Jones was offered an- 
other, somewhat more desirable posi- 
tion at a salary of $135 per month. 
Again without much ado: or thought, 
Miss Jones accepted the new offer and 
then wrote Superintendent Smith and 
resigned from the former position. On 
receipt of this resignation Superin- 
tendent Smith became somewhat nerv- 
ous, for the position was important and 
rather difficult to fill. Also without 
much ado or thought, he wired a 
teacher in X County, where he knew 
she had accepted a position for the 
year, and he offered her $25 per 
month more than she was to earn 
there. 

Is Miss Jones to be commended or 
condemned? Will her decision tend 
to raise or to lower our profession? 
lf she had followed our Code of Ethics, 
would she have decided as she did? 
What should be done for young teach- 
ers to give them a dependable back- 
ground for making decisions such as 
Miss Jones had to make? 

What about Superintendent Smith's 
method of getting a good teacher 
when he is in a pinch? Do you approve 
of it? Suppose his practice should 
become universal, what would be the 
results? Does our Code of Ethics 
cover a case like this? 

lf you were confronted with the 
same situation as Miss Jones and Su- 
perintendent Smith, what would you 
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have done? Send us your answer to 
this question. 

That the teachers of Tennessee may 
help free themselves from thoughtless 
error, our state association has adopt- 
ed the Code of Ethics printed below. 
Along with the code it has set up ma- 
chinery for carrying out the code and 
for promoting its acceptance by all 
of us. The code will not put itself into 
practice. We members of the associa- 
tion will have to do that. To this end 
The Tennessee Teacher and the state 
commission on ethics are hereby call- 
ing upon each local teacher unit to 
promote the acceptance of the code 
by its members. 

Each month The Tennessee Teacher 
will provide space for the mutual dis- 
cussion of problems such as faced Miss 
Jones and Superintendent Smith. Lo- 
ca! committees on ethics and individ- 
ual members are urged to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to tell 
others how the code is being accepted 
and applied locally. In this space 
problems may be presented, questions 
asked, and examples of good and bad 
practices given. All members of our 
Tennessee Education Association are 
asked and expected to take part. Let's 
raise our profession to the place you 
want it to occupy. 

Please send your answers and let- 
ters to John A. Thackston, chairman, 
State Commission on Ethics, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Tennessee Education Association 


Article |. My Relations to My Pupils and 
Their Families 
Section |. | will at all times be just, cour- 


teous, and professional in all my relations 
with pupils, at all times considering their 
individual differences, needs, interests, tem- 
peraments, aptitudes, and environments, and 
1 will work cooperatively with them to satisfy 
their needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with my 
pupils | will so act that | may gain and hold 
their complete confidence in my friendship 
for them, my integrity, and my honest desire 
to act for their best welfare. 

Section 3. | will at all times seek to estab- 
lish and maintain friendly and intelligent co- 
operation between the home and school as 
a means of promoting the welfare of the 
pupils, their families, and the community— 
which is the purpose of the school. 


Article Il. My Part in Civic Affairs 
Section |. | accept the obligation of mak- 
ing my school a living example of a demo- 


cratic institution—a place in. which pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and parents use 
democratic procedures in all of their activities. 

Section 2. | will accept and perform all 
the rights and duties of a good citizen. 


Article Ill. My Relations to My Profession 
Section |. | believe in the dignity of my 
profession and in the value of my services 
to society. 
Section 2. | will encourage able and sin- 


cere individuals to make the teaching pro- 
fession their lifework. 

Section 3. | will seek constantly so to im- 
prove myself physically, mentally, and socially 
that | will be able to render the most effi- 
cient service to my school and my profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local and 
state professional organization, | will actively 
participate in and promote democratic and 
cooperative action in all matters pertaining 
to the cause of education. 

Section 5. |! will give the best service of 
which | am capable in the position which | 
assume, and | will insist upon a salary scale 
commensurate with the demands laid upon me 
by society. 

Section 6. | will not underbid a rival for 
a position, nor will | seek a position currently 
held by another member of my profession. 

Section 7. | believe that promotions should 
be given whenever the person concerned 
merits them. 

Section 8. | will not be party to the use 
of bribery or to the use of any type of pres- 
sure in the assignment of a teaching posi- 
tion, the purchase of supplies or textbooks, 
or in any other matters relating to the school. 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, practice hon- 
esty and integrity. 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a con- 
tract, once signed, until it is dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

Section I]. 1! will transact all official 
business with the properly designated au- 
thority. 


Machinery for Carrying Out the Code of 

hics 

|. The terms of this code shall include all 
persons directly engaged in educational 
work, whether in a teaching, an adminis- 
trative, or a supervisory position. 

2. Each member of the, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association shall be g'ven a copy 
of this code. 

3. Each local unit of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association shall set up a Com- 
mittee on Ethics, made up of five mem- 
bers, elected by the members of the 
unit and with terms staggered so that 
members of the Committee on Ethics 
serve for one, two, three, four, and five 
years, respectively. Not more than two 
administrators (superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors) shall be elected to any 
local Committee on Ethics. 

Functions of the local Committee on 

Ethics: 

a. To promote acceptance of and loy- 
alty to this Code of Ethics. 

b. To serve as a clearinghouse and ar- 
bitrator in local complaints of code 
violations, provided that any case 
can be taken directly to or appealed 
to the State Commission on Ethics. 

4. A State Commission on Ethics, consist- 
ing of five members, shall be set up by 
the Tennessee Education Association, 
the first five members to be appointed 
by the president, who shall designate 
which members are to serve for one, 
two, three, four, and five years, respec- 
tively. Not more than two members of 
this commission ‘shall be administrators 
(superintendents, principals, supervisors). 


(Continued on page 24) 
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District 87 School, Saginaw, Texas, 
designed in reinforced concrete by 


Architect P. M. Geren of Ft. Worth. 


This concrete masonry school build- 
ing at Baldwin, La., has three class- 
rooms; accommodates 90 pupils of 
first to seventh grade. Designed by 
Fred J. Nehrbas, architect, of 
Lafayette, La. 





to build 


Schools of Firesafe CONCRETE when 
restrictions are lifted 


Concrete construction provides economical, 
firesafe, stormproof school buildings to meet 
the needs of even the most thinly populated 
school districts. 

By having your architect complete plans and 
sketches now you can be ready to start con- 
struction without delay when war restrictions 
are ended. Careful, unhurried planning makes 
it certain that your funds will be expended 
with the utmost economy. 


The low annual cost of concrete buildings 
is due to the durability and highly weather- 


resistant quality of concrete construction which 
requires minimum expense for maintenance. 


Write for 32-page illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Con- 
crete in Schools,’? which describes modern 
educational and architectural planning to meet 
specific school needs. Free in U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q9-30, Watts Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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With the A. 


C. E. 


@ = ¢€ = ¢€ => MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 

Those of you who have been con- 
cerned with the conditions of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education in 
Tennessee may now put your worries 
to rest. The Summer Conference, held 
on Peabody campus in Nashville on 
Wednesday, July 26, was most. suc- 
cessful. The register showed a total 
of 102 members attending, represent- 
ing sixteen counties of the state. 

Miss Katherine Signaigo, State A. 
C. E. president, presided at the three 
meetings held during the conference. 
At the luncheon-business meeting these 
state officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Miss Signaigo, 
53 Twinam Apartments, Chattanooga; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Laura Wyatt, 
Route 2, Chattanooga; Editor, A. C. E. 
Page, Mrs. Margaret Yarbrough, C-2 
Elmington Apartments, Nashville. All 
branches throughout the state will re- 
ceive a more detailed report of what 
took place at the conference. Be- 
fore we leave the subject, however, 
we do want to express our gratitude 
to Dr. Maycie Southall of Peabody 
College, Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine of 
Davidson County Branch, Miss Mary 
Hall of Murfreesboro State College, 
and the members of the Peabody Ele- 
mentary Council. These hard-working 
people were responsible for the ar- 
rangements, publicity, and excellent 
program which made the conference a 
success. 

THE A. C. E. PAGE 

With this issue of The Tennessee 
Teacher your A. C. E. page is being 
revived. As one of the most potent 
features of our state organization it 
has been sorely missed during its 
months of silence. Now that it is back 
again, it is up to you to make of it 
what you want it to be. During the 
past years of its existence, we have 
seen and heard the different editors 
plead for branch news. We realize 
that in spite of good intentions this 
responsibility of sending in news will 
often slip the mind. Therefore, we 
have a plan which we think will help 
the branches and the editor. Each 
branch will be assigned a particular 
month for reporting news. You will 
be sent a form which you will be ex- 
pected to complete and return by a 
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certain date. This does not prohibit 
you from sending us news at any time 
during the year. We are always ready 
and willing to hear from you. It does 
mean, however, that you will have a 
definite time assigned you and we will 
be counting on you then for your re- 
port. 
NOTABLE NEWS 

The Chattanooga City and Hamil- 
ton County Schools jointly sponsored 
a Workshop held at the Chattanooga 
City High School from June 12 to July 
22. So many of those participating 
were A. C. E. members that the Work- 
shop could have passed for another 
Association for Childhood Education 
Conference. Congratulations are in 
order for these two grand school sys- 
tems which worked together so well on 
such a worthy professional project. 





MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN 

Now that you have been introduced 
to your new state officers, get in touch 
with them at once. They want to know 
you and work with you. You have 
their addresses, but they may not have 
yours. Make sure that they do know 
you by writing them, giving the name 
and location of your branch and a list 
of your officers for the coming year. 


REMINDER 
Subscribe for Childhood Education 
through your local branch so it will 
get credit for your subscription. 


IN CLOSING 

The A. C. E. in Tennessee was tops 
throughout the nation; 

But then we slipped, our record dipped, 
and here's the explanation: 

We gave away our meeting day be- 
cause of transportation; 

We thought it best to let things rest 
throughout the war's duration. 

And then fate sent our president an- 
other occupation; 

(Continued on page 36) 








ING ARITHMETIC. 


These new arithmetic workbooks 
represent the results of years of ex- 
perimentation and experience in the 
preparation of arithmetic material. 


They contain some new features in 





Jo Teachers of pbrithmetic Who Want te Kaise (lass Standards 


If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes- 
Rogers-Traver, you may not be interested in this announcement, 
for we doubt that you need arithmetic workbooks with LEARN- 
But if you are using an arithmetic text 
that needs supplementary material, you will want to investigate 


ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE in ARITHMETIC 
with STANDARDIZED TESTS 


by LENNES and TRAVER 


addition to the many previous advances 
that have made material prepared by 
these authors so successful. 








For Each of Grades 3 to 8 
Grades 3-6, each................$0.36 
Grades 7-8, each................ 40 

Subject to Usual School Discounts 
For Grades One and Two, ARITH- 
METIC READINESS may precede ES- 
SENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC, or any other arith- 


metic workbook or textbook. 


Write for Further Information 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 
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.. They Tell Me. . 


Mr. Paul Gore has succeeded Mr. 
Joe Brown as superintendent of schools 
of Bedford County. Mr. Brown is now 
with the Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Department of Education. 

*« 

Mr. John L. Rose is now superintend- 
ent of schools in Cumberland County. 
Mr. Charlie Campbell, who served as 
superintendent in this county for ten 
years, has accepted a position with 
the Rehabilitation Division of the State 
Department of Education. 

Saf 

Miss Mary Sue Dunn on September 
| took over the office of county su- 
perintendent in Henry County. She 
succeeds Mr. L. B. Browning. Miss 
Dunn has taught for several years in 
the Grove High School at Paris. Mr. 
Browning has served as superintendent 
of Henry County at two different 
times. 





x 

Mr. Charles G. Pitner is the new 
principal of Grove High School. He 
succeeds D. W. Moody, who has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
federal government. Mr. Pitner is a 
native of Bells and formerly taught 
at Ashland City. For the past two 
years, he has taught mathematics at 
Grove. 

.s 

Mr. R. L. Conley, for many years 
principal of West Tennessee high 
schools, is now superintendent of 
Crockett County schools. He suc- 
ceeded T. H. Strange, who became 
principal of the high school at Alamo. 

af 

Mr. W. B. Falls succeeded Dewey 
White as superintendent of schools in 
Hardin County on September |. Mr. 
Falls was a high school principal in 
Hardin County before his election. 
Mr. White served as superintendent 
for a number of years. 

*« 

Mr. D. C. Denton succeeded Mr. 
Wilson C. Waters as superintendent 
of Jefferson County schools last spring, 
when Mr. Waters accepted a position 
with the Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Department of Education. 

a 

Mr. Fred Brown, physical education 
director of Austin Peay State College, 
has been granted a leave of absence 


>? 


to serve as physical education director 
of the State Department of Education. 
He will serve during the absence of 
J. Frank Taylor, who is in the United 
States Navy. 

*« 

Miss Jean Turner of Maynardville 
is now the superintendent of Union 
County schools. She succeeded Mr. 
A. K. Steiner, who is now serving in 
the United States Navy. 

* 

Mr. Oliver T. Bohannon, formerly a 
teacher in Putnam County, is now 
county superintendent of that county. 
He replaces Mr. Frank Adams, who 
is now in the United States Navy. 

«x 

Mr. E. R. Stephenson became super- 
intendent of Lincoln County schools 
upon the death of Mr. Thomas N. 
Towry a few months ago. Mr. Ste- 
phenson was re-elected to this position 
recently. 

* 

Mr. Bruce Bailey, a teacher in the 
Huntersville High School last year, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Kit Parker as superintend- 
ent of Madison County schools on 
September |. Mr. Parker served as 
superintendent for ten years. He will 
go into the practice of law. 

«x 

Mr. Joe Ashley is the new superin- 
tendent of Coffee County, having suc- 
ceeded Mr. J. L. Meadows. 

Sad 

The following new supervisors have 
been elected in the counties indicated: 
Mrs. Maynette Paschal, Cannon; Mrs. 
Ina Mebane, Carroll; Mrs. Eleanor Sills 
Brandon, Cheatham; Mrs. Allie Mae 
Stevens, Decatur; Miss Margaret Till- 
man, Hardeman; Miss Hazel Bell, Lew- 
is; Miss Lucile Witcher, Macon; Mrs. 
Mamie Jo McMillan, McMinn; Mrs. 
Lorraine Long Evers, Monroe; Miss Viva 
Barker, Sequatchie; Miss Sara Penney, 
Sullivan; Miss Bessie Lee Mason, War- 
ren; Mrs. Frankie Rains, Wayne. 

. 


Miss Louise Meredith, formerly di- 
rector of the Regional Library at Wa- 
verly, is now with the State Department 
of Education, replacing Velma Shaffer, 
who has accepted a position with the 
University of Tennessee. 

x 

If you have news of interest to the 

teachers, please send to the editor. 


The Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, covers 200 acres, has 140 buildings 
three athletic fields. 








Thomas Jefferson and 
Agriculture 


This booklet comes out simultaneous- 
ly with the two hundredth anniversary 


of Jefferson's birth. It is an inspiring 
historical document. Any teacher may 
have a copy free by writing to Mr. T. 
Swann Harding, Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Just ask 
for a copy of "Thomas Jefferson and 
Agriculture." 


afpered by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter 
Assured... 


B the thenticity ef all mate. 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


| Correct Film Selection Assured... 















Te help you properly select Enecyclo- 















Z paedia Britannica Films for your 
; school system. we prepare, without 
f obligation, an Integration Study after 
i duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


, Proper Film Utilization Assured... 
£ 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced inte your school sys- 
tem. our Film Utilization Service at’ 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 





Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films ond 
Silent Teaching Films (f ty Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Postwar Problems 


BETTY HALL BUNCH 








This article was written by Miss 
Betty Hall Bunch, a senior in Lexington 
High School during the past pe 
year. We publish it in this issue of The 
Tennessee Teacher with a desire that it 
may inspire other students to send in 
contributions for publication. Teach- 
ers are requested to look over themes, 
essays, poems, and papers on special 
subjects and send some of them to the 
offices of the association. 











At this very moment, many thou- 
sands of our men and boys are giving 
their lives that our country might be 
free in the near future. Those boys 


are planning their individual lives for 


the postwar world in a personal way, 
but who is to plan and work out the 
problems that will confront the nation 
as a whole? That responsibility be- 
longs to us on the home front—the 
Americans of tomorrow. 

One of the major problems to be 


met and coped with is that of educa- 
tion. Education as a basic social en- 
terprise must have important consid- 
eration. There is now, and during the 
postwar period there will be, urgent 
need for much more opportunity for 
education which prepares one specifi- 
cally for earning a living. 

The list of minimum essentials for 
an adequate educational program is 
much longer than is now found in the 
majority of our schools. At least the 
following pupil services and experi- 
ences should be available in our schools 
of tomorrow: formally organized teach- 
ing, educational and vocational guid- 
ance, library services, extracurricular 
activities, lunch facilities, health serv- 
ices, including nutritional, medical, 
dental, nursing and psychiatric, and 
camp experience. 

Another problem that is facing us 
is that of employment for the boys 


who come back from the armed forces. 
We have seen boys of our own age 
have to leave school—boys with an 
education not sufficient to hold any 
kind of a job other than that of com- 
mon labor. We have also seen boys 
that had to leave good jobs and take 
their jobs in the armed services of 
our country. Will these boys get their 
jobs back? Will the young school- 
boys have a chance to qualify them- 
selves better for earning a livelihood? 

Certainly no true American will 
hesitate to give up his wartime job 
to the one who held it before the war. 
A boy that takes a chance on losing 
his life for the people of the United 
States of America deserves to get his 
job back if he desires it. 

President Roosevelt has stated that 
the boys will be allowed to finish school 
when they come home and be fur- 
nished with trade schools to allow them 
to specialize in certain trades. | hope 
this plan will be carried out. To me, 
it is the only logical thing to do. 

Within a few hours after the armi- 
stice which ended the first World War, 
the dollar-a-year men who had man- 
aged industry's part in the war were 
planning to go home to business as 











By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 








READING 


New + Different « Simple 











WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten 
or in grade one 


READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 


For beginning reading or remedial work 
with slow learners 


YOU CAN READ BETTER 
By Ellen Wales Walpole 


For the Pre-High School Student 


Presents the skills of reading as the skills of 
study—provides actual techniques for reading, 
studying, and interpreting various types of 
material the student needs to study. 


ee 


At the Educational Clinic at Boston University, and 
in many school systems, Dr. Donald D. Durrell and 
his co-workers studied thousands of children, follow- 
ing up some cases for several years. They analyzed 
the special skills requisite for success in beginning || 
reading and provided the specific practice needed. || 

| 


It really teaches him to read better. 
Part I, HOW WELL DO YOU READ? 


“If you do not read as well as you should, what 
is the trouble?” 


Part II, GETTING READY TO READ BETTER H 


Polishes skills and gives working tools needed. 


Part III, LEARNING TO READ BETTER 
Launches a brand new program of systematic 4 
learning. 


YOU CAN READ BETTER brings his ability 


to read up to his ability to understand. 


Before publication these materials were tried out in 
many depeine. The program covers a wide range 
of ability and is readily adaptable to the pre-school 
experience of any beginning group. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 


Dan Rostson, Representative 
Box 507 Paris, Tenn. 


221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Ill. 
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usual. What kind of jobs did some of 
them prepare for the returning soldier? 
Many soldiers sold apples in the streets 
and raked leaves in the city parks. | 
believe in the postwar period some- 
where ahead of us the profound dif- 
ference from the postwar period be- 
hind us will be deliberate thinking— 
long-range planning—the application 
of the lessons that were learned during 
the past decade. 

Religion today and in the postwar 
world will be put to a greater test than 
ever before. In the minds and hearts 
of the Christian churches of this coun- 
try, among Christian men and women, 
there should be no division of opinions 
on the plan for the postwar world. 
The need of the world today is so vast; 
Christians are outnumbered by so 
many! Today we fight for the Chris- 
tian ideal of democracy. On the day 
that victory in battle is ours, we as 
Christians will only have begun our 
fight. 

Our young men will be returning to 
civilian life here in America when the 
day of victory comes. They will be 
different from the young men they 
were when they left. Profound spirit- 
ual experiences, as well as physical 


hardships, will have given them new 
perspectives, new aims, and new hopes. 
What will they find in us when they 
return? Let them find a profound 
spiritual awakening among the follow- 
ers of Christ. 

In this theme | have only mentioned 
three of the problems of our postwar 
world. Of course, there are many 
more, but to me, these three—edu- 
cation, religion, and industry—form the 
basis of our government. 

In the days ahead we must keep ever 
before us the ideal of a happy, secure, 
prosperous America, peopled with 
men and women who enjoy both free- 
dom and the fruits of freedom. This 
is the America we can make by a true 
spirit of cooperation. This is the Amer- 
ica we are today on our way to making. 
Who is to plan and work out the prob- 
lems that will confront the nation? 
The burden of the postwar world rests 
on the shoulders of us Americans on 
the home front—the older generation 
of tomorrow. We accept it gladly. 

. 
YOUR CODE OF ETHICS 
(Continued from page 19) 
One member shall be chosen from each 


of the grand divisions of the state and 
two from the state at large. 


Future members of this Commission 
shall be selected by the Administrative 
Council. 

No member of the State Commission 


on Ethics shall serve more than one 
term. 
Functions of the State Commission on 
Ethics: 


a. 


To prepare study guides in profes- 
sional ethics for local education 
groups and teachers in training, and 
to promote the use of these by such 
groups. 


. To prepare an annual report on 


ethics, citing desirable and undesira- 
ble practices. 

To collect evidence regarding vio- 
lations of the code. 


. To prepare reports on (I) cases of 


code violations and (2) cases where 
the code is developing improved 
professional relations, these reports 
to be published. 


. To drop from membership in the 


Tennessee Education Association any 
member who, by agreement of the 
State Commission, should be dropped 
from membership because of viola- 
tion of any provision of this code. 
To take whatever other steps it may 
deem wise in promoting higher pro- 
fessional relationships in Tennessee. 


. To keep and file complete official 


records of all findings and actions, 
these to be open to all members of 
the Tennessee Education Association. 


. To accept as their responsibility 


the carrying on of continuous ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of the 
code and to make recommendations 
to the association of such changes 
as may be deemed advisable. 








A Dictionary 
PROGRAM 


ical and practical value. 





A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS for the elementary 
grades and WEBSTER'S STUDENTS DICTIONARY for high 
school and general use are both genuine Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionaries—based on the Webster's New International Dictionary, 


Second Edition. The graded vocabularies insure their pedagog- 


We Offer You 


A Worksook Proceram 


A broad and comprehensive workbook program in all subjects for 


A SuppLemMENTARY 
READING PRoGRAM 


Scores of well-written, beautifully illustrated, and handsomely 


elementary and high school—the quality and effectiveness of 


these books are assured by their wide: use and many adoptions. 


bound books in every field of interest offer fascination to chil- 
dren for reading; for remedial reading; and teaching aids to the 
busy teacher. Two timely ones are Carpenter's THE PACIFIC: Its 
Lands and Peoples and OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 0 rise street, Cincinnati 2, of 


Your correspondence is invited. May we give you further infor- 
mation or specific suggestions about these important materials? 
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Off We Go... 


The spirit that motivated their older 
brothers and sisters in the Armed 
Services must have been the same that 
encouraged elementary pupils to do 
such valiant work during the past year 
in the Junior Service Corps. More 
than 80,000 Tennessee elementary 
school children contributed 10,000,000 
hours of work, purchased for them- 
selves $1,000,000 worth of stamps and 
$4,000,000 worth of bonds, and col- 
lected millions of pounds of scrap met- 
al, tin cans, paper, and other salvage 
materials. Government officials have 
commended the efforts of Tennessee 
teachers and pupils in promoting home 
front campaigns. 

The Junior Service Corps has made 
it possible for every school youth in 
Tennessee to play an important part 
in winning the war. The organization 
has functioned in schools in all parts 
of the state. Lists of accomplishments 
have been reported from the largest 
cities and the smallest communities. 
Uncle Sam has recognized the efforts 
of Tennessee youth by issuing to all 
members of the Junior Service Corps 
an insigne which is very much like 
those seen on the shoulders of our 
fighting men. Serial numbers on the 
membership cards which are given to 
al! eligible pupils are almost identical 
with those found on draft registration 
cards. 

Membership in the Junior Service 
Corps is based on four qualifications. 
To become a member a boy or girl 
must meet the following conditions: 

|. He or she must produce evi- 
dence of good citizenship; 

2. He or she must have already 
contributed ten hours of work to 
some project pertaining to the 
war effort; 

3. He or she must agree to partici- 
pate in community service proj- 
ects at the rate of at least one 
hour per week; 

4. He or she must not be more than 
sixteen years of age. 

Since every community has been 
confronted with many tasks to per- 
form during war years, school chil- 
dren have found it easy to meet the 
requirements for membership in the 
Junior Service Corps. In every locality 
where the Junior Service Corps has 
been organized a group of adult lead- 
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ers have formed an Advisory Council 
and listed those war jobs which could 
best be done by youth in that par- 
ticular community. The Advisory Coun- 
cil has, in most cases, served as a 
guidance committee and has estab- 
lished the principles under which the 
boys and girls in the communities have 
carried out the jobs assigned to them. 

The officials of the state of Tennes- 
see are anxious for every child under 
the age of sixteen to be given an 
opportunity to become a member of 
the Junior Service Corps during the 
school year 1944-1945. They feel that 
this source of labor supply is too 
important to neglect, and that under 
wise guidance it may be used in bring- 


ing valuable educational experiences 


to all those who participate in the 
work assigned. Will R. Manier, Jr., 
state coordinator of civilian defense, 
has congratulated the teachers of the 
state for their part in sponsoring the 
organizations during the past school 
year. He has further requested that 
every teacher and every school offi- 
cial be active during 1944-1945 in 
keeping the Junior Service Corps alive. 
Mr. Manier feels that the war is not 
yet won and that teachers and pupils 
can still play a great part in bringing 
it to a quicker conclusion. 

The following activities have been 
suggested as ones which might be un- 
dertaken immediately: 

|. Continue work in the salvage 

campaigns. Many waste and 
scrap materials will be needed 
during the year; 

2. Continue selling war bonds and 

stamps; 





A Helpful, 









ot 


ANo.1 War-time Job 





@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy —for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 


Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 

from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 
ing papers, studying or reading.. 
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3. Collect bundles for Russian re- 

lief; 

4. Collect magazines and other lit- 

erature to send to hospitals: 

5. Make and collect toys for young- 

er children; 

6. Roll bandages for the Red Cross: 

7. Preserve and can food products; 

8. Distribute posters and circulars 

for civic projects; 

9. Help younger boys and girls in 

their recreation programs; 

10. Help harvest crops. 

Membership in the Junior Service 
Corps should mean something to every 
youth. His membership card bearing 
the insigne of the corps means that 
he is performing the obligations of 
good citizenship in school, at home, 
and in his community. His insigne 
indicates that he is marching side by 
side with the boys and girls in the 
Armed Services. This school year 
should bring a definite challenge to 
every school youth. Let's finish the 
job. OFF WE GO! 


Two hundred enlisted men are appointed 
each year to the Naval Academy. 


® 

The United States Naval Academy was es- 
tablished in the administration of President 
James K. Polk, a Tennessean. 


Child Labor Manifesto” 


War exacts a heavy price from chil- 
dren. In the United States our chil- 
dren have so far been spared the ter- 
rors of bombing and invasion and the 
horror of starvation. But our children 
have not been untouched—many are 
living in strange and new communities 
under crowded conditions—many are 
neglected because of the absence of 
mothers on war jobs—some are al- 
ready orphaned as war casualties 
mount. Other children are burdened 
prematurely with work too heavy for 
their strength—thousands are laying 
aside their schoolbooks to take full- 
time jobs. 

We believe that the demands for 
war production and essential civilian 
services can be met without exploiting 
children. 

We believe that children can con- 
tribute to the life of their communities 
in many useful ways, but that it is a 
short-sighted policy to employ them at 
hours or under conditions which threat- 
en their physical development and im- 
pair their educational opportunities. 

We believe that the protection of 
children from harmful child labor is a 





community enterprise of first impor- 
tance dependent upon the cooperation 
of parents, employers, schools, and 
other community agencies. 

Therefore, we call upon young peo- 
ple to resist the lure of war wages and 
to remember that temporary financial 
gain cannot offset future educational 
handicaps, and we urge parents to 
support this view. 

We commend the efforts of all so- 
cially minded citizens to keep children 
from leaving school and to prevent 
their excessive employment outside of 
school hours. 

We urge schools, wherever this is 
des'rable, to develop in cooperation 
with employers and community agen- 
cies well-balanced programs of school 
and supervised part-time work. 

We urge legislators and government 
officials to refuse to allow child labor 
laws to be broken down and to main- 
tain sufficient staffs for their enforce- 
ment. 

We call upon all of the forces in 
the community—the home, the school, 
the church, industry and commerce, 
labor, social and civic agencies—to 
unite in protecting our children. 

*Signed by thirty-four officials of organi- 
zations interested in child welfare. 
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Your Patience 
is greatly appreciated 


Because of labor shortages, scarcity of paper, 
congested transportation conditions, and war 
emergency regulations, it is impossible this year 
for publishers to make prompt deliveries on all 


The understanding patience and cooperation of 
school people is greatly appreciated in these 


J. H. ROBEY, Tennessee Representative 


2140 Capers Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Distinctive Study-Books 


Elementary 
SILENT - READING WORK - BOOKS 
for the Elson-Gray Basic Readers 
THINK- 
for the New Elson-Gray Basic Readers 


for Grades 1 and 2 
SELF - HELP 
BOOKS for Grades 3-8 

High School 
STUDENT’S GUIDES 
for Literature and Life, Books I-IV 
STUDY-BOOKS in General Science, 
Biology, and Physics 
PROGRESS TESTS in 
French, and Spanish 
MATHEMATICS 

EMERGENCY 
Ask for Information 













AND-DO BOOKS 
STORIES WORK-BOOKS 


ARITHMETIC WORK- 


Latin, 


FOR THE 
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Some School Library Problems of Interest 
to School Administrators 


1. The Principal's Responsibility in Developing the Library Program 


The first of a series of articles by Velma 
R. Shaffer, University of Tennessee, on prob- 
lems confronting school librarians and admin- 
istrators which can be solved only by discus- 
sion and the development of mutual under- 
standing. The problems chosen were those 
which have appeared most frequently in re- 
ports made after visits to individual schools 
during the past three years. 

The library has been referred to fre- 
quently as the heart of the school. It 
appears obvious that a simple state- 
ment based often on wishful thinking 
cannot make it so. The key person 
in the success of the library program 
is not the librarian as many would 
judge, but the school principal and 
other school administrators, for in their 
hands lies the responsibility for se- 
lecting personnel, for drawing up the 
budget and obtaining funds, for secur- 
ing adequate library quarters, for lead- 
ership in developing the philosophy 
and objectives of the educational pro- 
gram, and for the teaching and library 
practices which must be forever fo- 
cused on the educational goal. 

The role of the school library as a 
teaching and service agency as a vital 
factor in the reading and quidance 
programs and as a valuable aid in 
instructional supervision is ably dis- 
cussed in a little book by John Coul- 
bourn listed in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. Mr. Coulbourn, 
who is himself a high school principal, 
places squarely on the shoulders of the 
principal the responsibility of inter- 
preting the library to the teachers, to 
the pupils, and to the public. 

The use made of the library is di- 
rectly related to the teaching practices 
in the school; many authorities state 
that the principal can learn more about 
the teaching program by frequent vis- 
its to the library than in any other 
way. As an instructional supervisor 
and as a coordinator of the two pro- 
grams, the school principal can do 
much to develop an understanding of, 
an interest in, and cooperation with 
the library program. The librarian, 
whose position is on a par with teach- 
ers, obviously has no power to call for 
concerted group action and study of 
library problems which oftentimes re- 
flect weaknesses in the teaching pro- 
gram. She can do little more than 
attempt to build up a collection based 
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on curriculum needs, suggest materials 
which may prove useful, and point out 
means of utilizing the library's re- 
sources. Without the active and ag- 
gressive support of the principal, she 
can scarcely hope to develop the fi- 
brary and serve the school community 
as it should be served. 

One of the most vigorous and stim- 
ulating accounts of elementary school 
library service is given in a little book 
called "Our Library," by Phyllis Fen- 
ner. Even the chapter headings which 
deal with such topics as "Please, May | 
Take Liberry?"’ and “I Like Mothers. 
Fathers Are Nice, Too," have an un- 
usual appeal. This book should prove 
as profitable and enjoyable for teach- 
ers as for librarians. 

In accordance with the modern edu- 
cational philosophy of continuous self- 
evaluation it is suggested that fifteen 
or twenty minutes be set aside in a se- 
ries of faculty meetings for reviews by 
teachers and librarians of each of the 
chapters in the Coulbourn and Fenner 
books and for faculty discussion and 
planning for the improvement of the 
school library. These books are both 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


} The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. §& 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 


























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ey 





short; they deal with ideas regarding 
service and not library routines. They 
are designed for school administrators 
and teachers as well as librarians. 

General faculty discussions in high 
school can be followed by depart- 
mental discussions of an excellent se- 
ries of pamphlets entitled ''Experiment- 
ing Together.'' The series at present 
covers the cooperation of teachers and 
I'brarians in the fields of English, sci- 
ence, and music. 


BASIC REFERENCES FOR USE IN DEVELOP- 
ING THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


General 


Douglas, Mrs. Mary Peacock: ''Teacher-Li- 
brarian's Handbook." American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois, 1941. 136 p. $1.90. A 
manual for the teacher or inexperienced 
teacher-librarian who has had little or no 
library training and is confronted with the 
task of organizing or administering a school 
library. 

Fargo, Lucile: "Activity Book for School Li- 
braries."" American Library Association, 1938. 
208 p. $2.50. A practical book for teachers 
and librarians on actual projects, enterprises, 
and undertakings by children which tend to 
establish or increase their interests in the 
library and in reading. 


Elementary School Library 

Fenner, Phyllis: "Our Library." Day, c!942. 
174 p. $1.75. A jolly, peppy, readable book 
that should be stimulating reading for anyone 
in the teaching profession. 

Gardiner, Jewel, and Baisden, L. B.: 'Ad- 
ministering Library Service in the Elementary 
School." American Library Association, 
cl941. 161 p. $2.25. A basic reference in 
this field written by a school librarian and a 
school administrator. 

Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and the National Education As- 
sociation. "Elementary School Libraries” 
(leaflet). American Library Association, 1939. 
$2.00 per hundred; single copies free from 
Division of School Libraries. A brief and 
challenging statement regarding elementary 
school library service. 


High School Library 

Coulbourn, John: "Administering the School 
Library." Educational Publishers, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1942. 120 p. $1.60. One 
of the most compact and complete statements 
of the library as an educational agency in 
the school. 

Experimenting Together Series 

Bohman, E. L., and Dillon, J. K.: “Librarian 
and the Teacher of Music.’ American Library 
Association, 1942. 55 p. 75 cents. 

Heller, F. M., and LaBrant, L. L.: "Librarian 
and the Teacher of English." A. L. A., 1938. 
84 p. 75 cents. 

Siebens, C. R., and Bartlett, W. L.: “Li- 
brarian and the Teacher of Science.” A. L. A., 
1942. 71 p. 75 cents. 

All of these references may be bor- 
rowed from the Division of School Li- 
braries for a two weeks’ period. The 
cooperation of principals in encourag- 
ing the use of these materials and in 
providing opportunities for faculty dis- 
cussion would aid the school library 
program in the state immeasurably. 
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"Here Bob=~You Can Find If In 
COMPTON’S...- EVERY TIME!” 
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See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 








Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s és meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager + Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 + Nashville 4, Tenn. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 N. Dearborn St. « Chicago 10, Illinois 

















Resolutions 


Adopted by 


Representative Assembly, National 
Education Association 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


|. The War.—The National Educa- 
tion Association humbly acknowledges 
the debt of all Americans to the men 
and women serving in the armed forces 
of our nation, and above all to those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice 
in our behalf, and hereby expresses 
profound gratitude to those carrying 
the brunt of the battle. The associa- 
tion pledges to those who return from 
the conflict unremitting effort to un- 
derstand their problems and to offer 
them whatever help is in our power. 

The National Education Association 
urges all teachers, uninfluenced by any 
enervating belief that the war is almost 
won, to continue their united participa- 
tion in securing a speedy and complete 
victory. The association recommends 
that ail teachers consistently present 
those ideals of freedom and liberty 
needed to perpetuate our great re- 
public in either war or peace. 

2. Maintenance of Peace.—The Na- 
tional Education Association believes 
that enduring peace must be sup- 
ported by a permanent organization 
of peace-loving nations. The associa- 
tion, therefore, urges the President 
of the United States and the Congress 
to take immediate steps toward the 
calling of a council of all the United 
Nations for the purpose of working 
out plans to establish and maintain 
world peace—such council to be called 
at the earliest possible date. 

3. Education and the World Peace. 
—The National Education Association 
is convinced that history demonstrates 
the power of education to shape young 
minds into nationalistic war patterns 
and proves the necessity of an en- 
lightened world as a basis for endur- 
ing peace. The association, therefore, 
urges the immediate establishment of 
a United Nations council on educa- 
tional policy, “and recommends that 
the government of the United States, 
when the peace is made, use its influ- 
ence in the creation of a permanent 
international agency for education as 
a means of promoting good will among 
all nations. 
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4. Education's Responsibility for 
Youth.—The National Education Asso- 
ciation, cognizant of the fact that there 
is vast undeveloped wealth in human 
life, especially in the youth of the 
land, recommends that: 

(a) Guidance in its broad aspects— 
educational, ethical, civic, social, occu- 
pational—be made available to every 
youth, and that every teacher accept 
responsibility for guidance. 

(b) Students in high school and col- 
lege, if possible, remain until gradua- 
tion. 

(c) Programs suited to particular 
needs of youth be developed to pro- 
mote the welfare of those both in 
school and out of school. 

(d) Scholarships for advanced and 
specialized training be established for 
young adults with meritorious capa- 
bilities. 

(e) Greater emphasis be placed on 
the following ideals: any socially use- 
ful work is honorable; mastery in any 
worthy undertaking is the minimum 
objective; mutual respect for the rights 
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5. Intercultural Understanding.—The 
National Education Association be- 
lieves that teachers and educational 
institutions of this country have a 
heavy responsibility for educating the 
youth to understand the achievements 
and problems of all groups, and an 
obligation to develop a determination 
to remove the causes of group con- 
flicts. 

6. Conservation Education. — The 
National Education Association, know- 
ing that many natural resources essen- 
tial to life are being depleted at an 
alarming rate, urges increased em- 
phasis upon the teaching of conserva- 
tion, and recommends the immediate 
preparation of the appropriate ma- 
terials for this purpose. 

7. School Attendance. — The Na- 
tional Education Association urges the 
adoption and strict enforcement of 
adequate school attendance and child 
labor laws. 

8. Financial Support of Education. 
—The National Education Association 
reaffirms its faith in the principle of 
federal aid to education without fed- 
eral control, and vigorously urges that 
Congress enact the Ramspeck Bill, 
H.R. 2849, or similar legislation, to 
the end that educational opportunity 
throughout the nation may be more 
nearly equalized, and money be made 
available to increase substandard sal- 
aries of teachers. 

9. Salary Adjustments. — The Na- 
tional Education Association com- 
mends those school authorities who 
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have provided salary adjustments to 
meet the increased cost of living. The 
association strongly urges further in- 
creases throughout the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate salary 
schedules which are needed to secure 
and retain capable teachers. 

10. Federal Tax Limitation. — The 
National Education Association op- 
poses any amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides for 
a limitation on federal income, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes, and recom- 
mends to state education associations 
their vigorous opposition to such 
amendment. 

11. The Federal Income Tax.—The 
National Education Association rec- 
ommends that the federal income tax 
law be amended, first, to exempt from 
federal taxation the retirement allow- 
ances of all persons who are or may 
be retired under local and state re- 
tirement systems, as is done in the 
case of certain other retirement sys- 
tems; and, second, to provide that 
teachers and others paid in fewer than 
twelve installments be not penalized. 

12. Cumulative Sick Leave.—in or- 
der that the highest efficiency be 
maintained in the classroom, the Na- 


tional Education Association recom- 
mends that the states provide cumula- 
tive sick leave for all teachers. 

13. Recruitment of Teachers. — The 
National Education Association rec- 
ognizes that effective teaching, a 
prerequisite to learning, demands re- 
cruitment of individuals with the best 
personal and scholastic abilities. There- 
fore, the association recommends that 
high schools and institutions of higher 
learning exert their influence to inter- 
est outstanding youth in entering the 
teaching profession. 

14. Appreciation. — The National 
Education Association expresses ap- 
preciation for the courteous hospitality 
extended by the many organizations 
and persons of the city of Pittsburgh 
and the state of Pennsylvania who have 
contributed to the success of its 
eighty-second annual convention. The 
association acknowledges with grati- 
tude the friendly interpretation of the 
spirit of the convention by the press 
and radio. 


Uniforms issued free to each man who joins 
the Navy are valued at $133.81. 


Navy time is measured from midnight to 
midnight on a twenty-four-hour basis, mid- 
night being 2400. 








LETTER WRITING 
(Continued from page 11) 
processes that they have learned, if 
they think these would be of interest 
to the reader. 

Writing letters to children in distant 
regions of our country or in foreign 
lands will call for the specific, clear, 
and concrete presentation of ideas. 
However, even in letters of this type 
the writer should be chatty and in- 
formal and he should include items 
that will help to reveal his own per- 
sonality, appearance, interests, and ex- 
periences. 

Most pupils will like to write letters 
if the teacher helps them to be sure 
of the form and proper content of 
letters that they intend to send to 
someone with whom they have a gen- 
uine desire to communicate. The 
teacher must keep in mind, however, 
that pupils differ in their ability to 
put their thoughts and feelings into 
words, and that the pupils’ letters will 
vary in length as well as in quality of 
ideas. She must let each pupil be 
himself and feel satisfaction in his 
product—if he has done as well as he 
can—even if the letters his classmates 
(Continued on page 36) 
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for Science on the March 


By Curtis Love, Head of the Science Depart- 
ment, Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff, 


Joun A. Crark, Author of Science on the 
March, Physics of Today, Fundamentals of 


@ Clear-Cut Statement of Procedure 


@ Emphasis on Understanding 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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TRESSLER AND OTHERS 
English in Action Practice Books 
To accompany Junior English in Action, Third 


Edition, Books I* and II*, and English in Action, 
Third Edition, Courses One* and Two* 










I* and II* 


Heath Workbooks in General Mathematics 
For Hart and Jahn’s Mathematics in Action, Books 













HART’S New Tests and Drills in First Course 


Algebra 


HART AND HARTUNG’S 
Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Drills 
in Second Course Algebra 


Adaptable to Hart’s Essentials of Algebra, First* and 
Second Courses* respectively 











etry* 


HERBERG AND WILSON’S 
Plane Geometry Workbook 
Adaptable to Wells and Hart’s Progressive Plane Geom- 


*On the Tennessee Multiple Adoption List 
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Democracy in Education 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Counsel on Public Relations 





A democracy will approach its ideals 
only when generations of classroom 
teachers have functioned effectively. 
But the democratic principle can and 
should be applied now to society's at- 
titude toward those responsible for 
teaching its children. 

We must raise the economic level of 
teachers so that their financial rewards 
may indicate the value which society 
places on the education of its future 
citizens. 

It is obvious that if we are to con- 
vince governmental bodies who spend 
the money that such teachers are val- 
uable enough to be so recompensed, 
we must raise the prestige of teachers. 
The way to do that is first to raise 
the prestige of individual teachers. 
This is a task for the liberals who lead 
the less socially aware members of the 
community. 

The ban of institutional anonymity 
against singling out classroom teachers 
for special mention is more ironclad 
than army regulations. Military au- 
thorities have learned that morale can- 
not be maintained—or raised—with- 
out praise of privates. Jealousy of 
officers is not admitted as a valid ob- 
jection to citations for merit. Jeal- 
ousy of school principals, superintend- 
ents, and school boards should not be 
permitted to prevent just and full rec- 
ognition of classroom teachers in the 
educational system. 

Constant search should be made for 
valorous teachers in our schools, and 
for outstanding feats in pedagogy. 
Such teachers and their efforts and 
achievements should be publicly recog- 
nized and rewarded. 

Teachers will not do their best work 
unless they are accorded the respect 
they should have. Boards of estimate, 
boards of education, the general pub- 
lic, and even pupils are influenced by 
public standards of excellence and 
success. Teachers are handicapped by 
lack of that recognition which should 
belong to those who are fighting our 
great battle against ignorance, super- 
stition, antisocial greed, and lethargy. 

One seldom sees a classroom teach- 
er on the dais at public functions, an 
unfortunate omission. Teachers are 
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seldom on letterheads of societies 
working. in the public interest. Why 
have- teachers not been asked more 
often to help direct activities by par- 
ticipation on boards of directors of 
social welfare committees and on other 
groups concerned with public affairs? 
These are little things, but as society 
functions today, they are evidential 
and should no longer be neglected. 

The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has made an important contribu- 
tion to this theory in its award for out- 
standing contribution to democracy in 
education to Adele Franklin recently. 
Miss Franklin has worked in noble ob- 
scurity for years as a_ classroom 
teacher. As director of the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools Program, she 
has achieved distinction. Presentation 
of the award to her by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will encourage innumera- 
ble teachers in their hope that their 
status may be lifted to a more suitable 
plane. 

Many other teachers would be in- 
spired to contribute original thought 
and action if the public were to spot- 
light and applaud their accomplish- 
ments in building up a citizenry capa- 
ble of furthering the highest ideals of 
democracy. 
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It is the toastmaster's duty to see that the 
speakers be brief, be bright, be gone. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 
The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 
Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro- 


grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 
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Professor: "| am going to speak on liars 
today. How many of you have read the 


twenty-fifth chapter of the text?" 
Nearly every student raised his hand. 
Professor: "Good. You are the group to 
whom | wish to speak. There is no twenty- 
fifth chapter." 
* 


Gun salutes are given in odd numbers be- 
cause of an ancient superstition that the 
firing of an odd number of guns was lucky. 


* 
"Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 
"A traitor, my son, is a man who leaves 
our party and goes over to the other side.” 
"Well, then, what is a man who leaves his 
party and comes over to your side?” 
"A convert, my boy, a convert." 
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Educational Memoues 


From the September, 1934, Issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher 





Claude D. Curtis, superintendent of 
Blount County Schools, had advised 
county superintendents in their spring 
meeting to use every possible means 
of informing the public about school 
programs. Said Curtis, "It is essen- 
tial that the public have a clearer 
understanding of the public school sys- 
tem. The time is not far distant when 
our schools in the South will advertise 
and will be provided with funds neces- 
sary to bring public education more 
clearly before the public." 

* - * 

In an article entitled "Primary Plans 
and Devices,’ Miss Mildred Kent, pri- 
mary teacher of Lexington, Tennessee, 
advised that "the concept of pupil- 
activity in the classrooms has induced 
teachers to accept the theory that it 
is better to give the child something 
to do—work which he knows he can 
and should do—rather than hold on to 
the old negative story of procedure. 
In other words, it appears better to 
adopt the plan of telling pupils ‘to do 
this’ or 'to do that’ rather than to fol- 
low the plan of telling them ‘not to do 
this’ or ‘not to do that.'"' 

* * * 

R. Lee Thomas had been appointed 
director of the division of elementary 
schools to succeed John H. Arants, who 
had accepted a fellowship from the 
General Education Board which pro- 
vided for a year's study at the State 
University of lowa. 

* * * 

Miss Charl Williams, formerly super- 
intendent of Shelby County Schools, 
was the newly-elected chairman of 
school education on the Board of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

~ . * 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking was serving 
as Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Tennessee. 


Miss Aileen Bromley of the Nash- 
ville elementary schools suggested that 
all children should know more about 
Tennessee. Said Miss Bromley, ''Ten- 
nesseans planning for an enriched fu- 
ture must first take account of the 
present standing of the state and upon 
this basis build a greater Tennessee.’ 

* - * 

Summer elections had resulted in 
twenty-four changes in county superin- 
tendencies to become effective Jan- 
uary |, 1935. 

* ” ~ 

Mr. W. A. Bass was executive sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation and editor of The Tennessee 


Teacher. 
* * * 


Dr. A. D. Mueller of the University 
of Tennessee in the first of three articles 
written for The Tennessee Teacher said, 
"The modern school is as truly a prod- 
uct of present-day social and economic 
conditions as the school of yesterday 
was the product of these conditions 
in its day. Hence, the problems of 
education peculiar to each era must 
be met in a manner befitting the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the prevail- 
ing social situation." 
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Yours... for the Hehing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


A wealth of information and class- 
room helps is the reward to teachers 
who read the advertising in their own 
professional magazine. Beginning this 
month, we will high light some of this 
material for each issue. Read the ad- 
vertising carefully and garner in these 
excellent booklets, maps, and charts. 
If we have overlooked material which 
you have found to be especially help- 
ful, please write us about it so that we 
may mention it in later columns. 

Collect the dividends on your war 
bonds ten years from now. But clip 
the coupons for The Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ advertising today and collect those 
dividends immediately. 

|. Teaching science or a related sub- 
ject? "The Little Science Series’ are 
especially designed for grades seven 
to twelve. They include the newest 
achievements of American research 
and also a number of simple observa- 
tions and experiments for home or 
classroom. Youngsters with a_ scien- 
tific turn of mind will eat ‘em up. 
Others, to whom science has been a 
mystery, will be inspired to try a little 
harder to see beyond the barriers. 

2. Is dental health one of your proj- 
ects this year? A five-way plan for 
dental health will help you and will 
fascinate the children. It includes: 

a. “Why Do Teeth Ache?" a wall 

chart. Editions for both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

b. Lesson plans for a dental health 

program. 

c. A class hygiene record. 

d. A cardboard model of a com- 

plete set of teeth. 

e. A dental certificate for good 

dental care. 

3. What subject doesn't have a re- 
lation to world news these days? Ask 
your administrator to send for a sam- 
ple copy for you of the large wall 
map identifying news events of the 
past week. 

4. Is aviation a very live subject in 
your school? Aviation experts have 
worked with educational leaders to 
produce material that will assist teach- 
ers and administrators to prepare for 
the air age. 

5. For the students just beginning 
to use encyclopedias a study guide, 
"Learning to Use Your Encyclopedia," 


gees Will be helpful. 
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the Detense 


ELIZABETH GROVER BEATTY 





Yes, I'm a history teacher, 
And I'm glad to take the stand, 

In defense of history teachers 
Throughout this whole broad land. 


My name? The name is Legion, 
And I'm happy to relate, 

I've spent all my life in worship 
At the feet of history's great. 


What is the accusation? 

Will the court please read it through? 
Misfeasance and incompetence? 

Tis serious, if true. 


Our boys don't know their history 
dates? 
But, deny it if you can, 
They kept a date with destiny 
In the fox holes of Bataan! 


When did we fight England? 
The answer is not clear, 

But they make midnight sorties, 
With a fellow named Revere! 


Why did we lose at Bunker Hill? 
They can tell you everything, 
They too hold empty muskets 
In the city of Chungking. 


Why did Washington cross the Dela- 
ware? 
They can't remember? Yet 
Something of his spirit 
Led our Rangers at Dieppe. 


When were we at Valley Forge? 
Ah, you have them there; 

But they too leave bloody footprints, 
And bow their heads in prayer. 


What is the Monroe Doctrine? 
They'd forgotten it, until 

They found the Buddy next to them 
Was a soldier from Brazil. 


When did Lincoln die, and how? 
They haven't any notion; 

But from their honored comrade dead 
They "take increased devotion." 


To the cause of human freedom, 
They must "not have died in vain’; 
“Government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple” 
Must pass this way again. 
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Who planned the fight at Gettysburg? 
It escapes them, by and large; 

But they've toiled up Cemetery Hill 
With Pickett's famous charge. 


Who fought ‘gainst Grant at Peters- 
burg? 
They can't just rightly tell; 
But like Pegram's broken battery, 
They fight in living hell. 





ao HERMITAGE, 


a NASHVILLE 


THE DINKLER HOTEL IS 





Overlooking Memorial Square 
400 rooms—all with bath and radio 
Circulating ice water. Famous 
Commodore Roon, Grill and Coffee 
Shop—Air-Conditioned 
LEN L. MURRELL 
Manager 


Ocher DINKLER Hozels: 











THE ANSLEY Atlanta 
THE ST. CHARLES Wew Orleans 
THE TUTWILER Birmingham 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS Montgomery 
THE SAVANNAH Savannah 
THE 0. HENRY Greensboro 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR.,Vice-Pres. 


(in Service) 


“Dispensers of True 
Southern Hospitality” 





They're not sure about the details 
That surround the Alamo; 

But Davey Crockett's courage 
Was at Wake with Devereux. 


| hold my head up proudly, 
While the criticism rages; 

They may not know their history facts, 
But their names adorn its pages! 


For the Kellys, O'Hares, and Fosses, 
| won't apologize. 

Their deeds confound their critics, 
And I'll prove them wondrous wise. 


When they had their textbooks open, 
And the royal feast was spread, 

They spurned the husks of history, 
Chose instead the living bread. 


Re-read your history, critics, 
| will take my stand with youth; 
You insist that history's fact, 
While we insist it's truth!* 


*Reprint from Ohio Schools, April, 1944. 
e 
FRONT COVER 


The cover picture was furnished by Super- 
intendent Troy Young of Shelbyville. It was 
taken in the lunch room of one of the Shelby- 
ville schools. 


"| don't need none!" shouted the lady of 
the house before the agent had opened his 
mouth. 

"How do you know?" he returned. "I 
might be selling grammars." 


Definition: Geography is a science which 
yee “0 


consists principally of striking out “is 
putting in “was.” 








**Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


Teaching material, popular music, 
and musical instruments 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 


29 Arcade Nashville 








CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN ? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 

1512 Orieans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Mineral Resources 


THE KEYSTONE OF TENNESSEE INDUSTRY 


GEO. |. WHITLATCH 


Associate Geologist, Tennessee 
Division of Geology 
{From The Tennessee Planner, November- 
December, 1942.) 
(Second Installment. Because of space lim- 
itations, the entire original article could not 
be used.—Editor.} 





COPPER AND ZINC 

Tennessee is the sole major producer 
of copper ores in the South. "Blister 
copper’’ is produced in the Ducktown 
area by the smelting of these ores, but 
all subsequent refining and fabrication 
currently is done outside the state. As 
industrialization advances in the state, 
particularly by the industries with large 
electric power requirements, local man- 
ufacture of copper wire, cables, mo- 
tors, and similar electrical equipment 
will become economically desirable. 
Hence, the possibility of electrolytic 
refining of copper in Tennessee, espe- 
cially in view of the availability of low- 
cost T. V. A. power, deserves further 
investigation. Further, the production 
of refined copper in Tennessee in con- 
junction with zinc, potentially available 
from zinc ores now mined in the state, 
could form the basis for new brass and 
bronze industries. 

The zinc mining industry of East 
Tennessee is one of the largest in the 
Eastern United States and annually 


produces about | ,000,000 tons of ores. 
None of the ores are smelted or re- 


fined in Tennessee, but in view of pres- 
ent strong industrial shifts to the South, 
future refining of zinc in the state ap- 
pears warranted. As noted above, 
zinc, if locally available, could be used 
in conjunction with copper, available 
from the Ducktown area, to establish 
brass and bronze industries for the 
manufacture of valves, gears, tubing, 
and other equipment needed in the in- 
dustrial South. The zinc might also be 
used with barite, currently produced in 
Tennessee, in the manufacture of litho- 
pone, an important type of paint pig- 
ment. 
CLAYS AND SANDS 

Sanitaryware and similar whiteware 
manufacture is an industrial opportu- 
nity, too long overlooked in the South, 
to which Tennessee's clays and other 
resources and marketing range are es- 
pecially favorable. 

The ball clays and other high-grade 
ceramic clays mined in West Tennes- 
see are universally recognized for their 
exceptional high quality and are 
shipped to all the principal ceramic 
centers of the United States. Approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the nation's 
output of ball clays is mined here. 
Both feldspar and flint are ground for 





Tennessee phosphate fields are the nation’s second largest 
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the ceramic trades in Tennessee, and 
these, in combination with kaolin from 
adjoining states and the ball clays 
mined locally, offer exceptional ad- 
vantages for low-cost raw materials 
assemblage. Equally favorable to eco- 
nomical manufacture is the state's ac- 
cessibility to low-cost fuels—coal, oil, 
and natural gas—and to river shipping 
connecting to Gulf ports. 

The successful large-scale production 
of dinnerwares and of electrical porce- 
lains at Erwin and Knoxville, respective- 
ly, attest to the advantages offered by 
Tennessee in the economic assemblage 
of raw materials, low-cost fuels, and 
strategic marketing range for the man- 
ufacture of high-grade ceramic wares. 
Yet, despite these advantages and 
those afforded by the existence of a 
large local market for certain’ ceramic 
products, notably sanitaryware, Ten- 
nessee, along with other Southern 
States, has not developed an extensive 
ceramic industry, but continues to ship 
its high-grade clays and other ceramic 
materials to Northern and Eastern cen- 
ters of manufacture. The realization is 
growing, however, that this system of 
shipping raw materials to the North 
and receiving back finished products, 
on which freight is paid both ways, is 
extremely uneconomic and unneces- 
sary. 

Shales, underclays, and other ce- 
ramic-type clays are available through- 
out Tennessee and are the basis of a 
large heavy claywares industry. The 
variety of heavy wares produced here 
is unequaled by any other Southern 
state. Essentially undeveloped are 
numerous deposits of bentonitic and 
related clays suitable for oil bleaching 
and large proved reserves of sedimen- 
tary kaolins. Recent experimental re- 
search by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and others indicates that these 
kaolins are suitable for the recovery of 
aluminum and may, in the near future, 
result in new metallurgical develop- 
ments. 

Glass sands of high purity occur 
abundantly at numerous points in the 
Cumberland Mountains and are used 
by a large bottlemaking plant at 
Chattanooga. These sands also are 
adaptable to the manufacture of win- 
dow glass, glass block, and similar 
products. 

STONE 

Stone is the second most important 
branch of Tennessee's mineral indus- 
tries. Production ranges from decora- 
tive marbles, sandstones, and other 
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Clay deposits invite ceramics industries 


dimension stone to crushed limestone 
for cement and lime manufacture, road 
metal, concrete construction, and sim- 
ilar common purposes. Tennessee mar- 
ble, quarried in the Knoxville region, 
is justly famous throughout the world 
for its beauty and high quality, and 
the state's annual output of this stone 
is exceeded by only one other state 
in the nation. Rivaling marble in its 
beauty as a decorative stone is the 
"Crab Orchard" sandstone obtained 
from Cumberland Mountains. In re- 
cent years this unique stone has be- 
come an important factor in the state's 
dimension stone industry. 

Tennessee is the third largest pro- 
ducer of cement in the South, annually 
producing nearly 4,000,000 barrels. 
The six operating plants are well dis- 
tributed through the state and are ade- 
quate to supply all industrial needs. 
Their successful operation is due large- 
ly to the widespread and abundant dis- 
tribution of high-grade limestones and 
shale and other clay resources, plus 
relative proximity of all plants to the 
low-cost coals of the Cumberland 
Mountains. Equally favored has been 
the state's lime industry, composed of 
ten plants that have an annual produc- 


tion valued in excess of $1,000,000. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES OFFER 
MAJOR OPPORTUNITIES 
Tennessee offers major opportunities 
to the chemical process industries, one 
of the South's fastest-growing branches 
of industry. Production of a wide va- 
riety of chemicals and allied products 
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can be based on the limestone, coal, 
water, and hydroelectric power re- 
sources of East Tennessee. Among the 
more important of these possible prod- 
ucts are plastics of the urea, phenolic, 
and vinyl acetal types, nylon, syn- 
thetic rubber, calcium carbide, cyana- 
mid, ammonia, nitric acid, formalde- 
hyde, methanol and other alcohols, dry 
ice, and dyes, phenol, and other coal- 
tar derivatives. 

Sulphuric acid, one of the chief in- 
termediates in the chemical processing 
of many of the above products, is one 
of Tennessee's chief mineral products, 
being produced in the smelting of the 
Ducktown copper ores. The annual 
output amounts to about 500,000 tons 
and currently is used chiefly by the 
state's largest phosphatic fertilizer, 
rayon, and munitions industries. In 
normal times, essentially unlimited sup- 
plies of sulphuric acid would be avail- 
able to local chemical process indus- 
tries. 

Practically unlimited reserves of 
high-calcium limestone, much of which 
is of chemical grade, occur along the 
slopes of the coal-bearing Cumberland 
Mountains. There are, along Tennes- 
see River, several excellent sites for 
chemical plants that combine this ad- 
vantage of proximity to sources of coal 
and high-grade limestone with that of 
near-by railway facilities and T. V. A. 
electric power lines. At these sites, 
sulphuric acid ‘is obtainable with a 
rail haul of approximately 100 miles. 

By importation of salt, such addi- 


tional chemical products as acrylic plas- 
tics, caustic soda, soda ash, hydro- 
chloric acid, and numerous other allied 
compounds might be manufactured in 
Tennessee at the above localities. The 
salt could be obtained from Louisiana 
and Texas sources, moving directly to 
the plant sites via the low-cost river 
routes. Similarly, the finished products 
could move by such all-water routes to 
river ports throughout the Middle West 
and to Gulf ports for foreign ship- 
ment. 


IRON, FERROMANGANESE AND 
MAGNESIUM 

An equally economic combination of 
coal, limestone, and iron ore along the 
east front of Cumberland Mountains 
formerly supported blast-furnace iron- 
making operation, but today opera- 
tions here are confined to the produc- 
tion of ferromanganese. Brown iron 
ores of the West Highland Rim are 
similarly smelted in Middle Tennessee 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese 
and of high-silica and charcoal pig 
iron. 

In the valley of East Tennessee are 
enormous deposits of dolomites, some 
of which are of near theoretical purity 
and suitable for the recovery of me- 
tallic magnesium. Production of mag- 
nesium from these dolomites by the 
"Pidgeon" electrothermic ferrosilicon 
process is especially favorable in Ten- 
nessee, owing to local production of 
the ferrosilicon and availability of low- 
cost T. V. A. electric power. 


MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS 

Although the greater part of Ten- 
nessee's $40,000,000 annual mineral 
production is contributed by twelve 
minerals, the more important of which 
have already been discussed above, 
about a score of additional minerals 
are produced in economically impor- 
tant quantities. Of these minor min- 
erals, particularly noteworthy are Ten- 
nessee's outputs of manganese and 
barite which, in 1939, were, respec- 
tively, the second and third largest in 
the nation. Foundry sands, although 
produced in relatively minor tonnages, 
are rated among the best in the United 
States for “stove plate” and other spe- 
cialized castings. Other minor min- 
eral products of the state include 
tripoli, lead, gold, silver, petroleum, 
natural gas, and celestite, this last 
being the most recently discovered 
new mineral resource of Tennessee. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


PLAIN WAY ENGLISH SERIES. Walsh and 
Walsh. For Grades Seven Through Twelve. 
The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Teachers welcome the 
many time-and-energy-saving features of the 
self-correcting Plain Way Plan. It is a logi- 
cal sequence of progressively graded exer- 
cises and tests systematically arranged to 
develop a natural and fluent use of English. 
This self-correcting system is actually self- 
teaching. Each student's attention is re- 
peatedly directed to the correction of his 
own errors because the lessons are keyed to 
explanatory sections in the Plain English 
Handbook. Informative exercises encourage 
the development of character, sportsmanship, 
cooperation, friendliness, and good manners, 
along with the learning of good English. 
A set of eight checkup tests and two final 
tests provided in a separate pamphlet is free 
with each book. A teacher's manual accom- 
panies class orders. 


Adams, Ruby Lee: MUCH IN LITTLE on the 
United States Army, its inception, organiza- 
tion, discipline, development, and improve- 
ment; its uniforms, music, medals, and dec- 
orations from its first to its last war; a running 
account of all American wars; twenty-two- 
page portraits of our army heroes, 1775-1944; 
the origin of Uncle Sam," "Doughboy," and 
many interesting innovations relating to the 
Army. The American Library Association 
ran a notice in their April 15 ‘Booklist." 
High Army officials, as well as educators, 
have praised it for its value, not only to the 
Army, but to civilians. On sale at Tennessee 
Book Company, Nashville, Tennessee. $1.00. 


HUNDRED PROBLEM ARITHMETIC TEST. 
Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Mary 
Potter. Price, per package of 25, 90 cents. 
Designed to survey computational skills in 
arithmetic in grades seven to twelve. There 
are two equivalent forms, V and W. The test- 
ing time is forty minutes. Reliability coeffi- 
cients for each grade range from .94 to .95. 


TEST OF FUNCTIONAL THINKING IN 
MATHEMATICS. J. W. Foust and Raleigh 
Schorling. Price, per package of 25, $1.25. 
A new-type mathematics test for high schools 
and colleges to measure ability to think in 
terms of the concepts and symbols of mathe- 
matics. There are two equivalent forms, A 
and B. The testing time is forty-five minutes. 
Reliability coefficients for each grade range 
from .80 to .88. 


ENGLISH WORKBOOK TWO. Alexander 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, and William Dodge 
Lewis. American Book Company. Price, 40 
cents. 128 pages. A definite answer to the 
constant demand of teachers for "more drill." 
The work is practically all written, planned to 
keep the pupil busy at his seat, but it is 
varied enough to hold his interest. It is 
usable in connection with any basic English 
textbook in grade four to give added drill 
on essential points. 

THE PACIFIC—ITS LANDS AND PEOPLES. 
Frances Carpenter. American Book Company. 
Price, $1.40. 608 pages. Written to stim- 
ulate the interest of the middle grades in the 
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lands of the Pacific basin; to help him under- 
stand the environments of the various peo- 
ples; to arouse in him an appreciation of their 
cultures and their efforts to progress; to 
make real to him the mutual need of friendly 
relations between the United States and its 
neighbors across the Pacific. 


CURRENT WORLD EVENTS. Louise |. Ca- 
pen. American Book Company. Price, 12 
cents. 24 pages. This pamphlet brings up 


to date the very popular world history for 
high schools, Capen's Across the Ages. It 
will be furnished free to schools using that 
text and at a net price of nine cents per 
copy to schools using any other text. 


OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. Ernest Bar- 
rett Chamberlain. American Book Company. 
Price, $2.00. 224 pages. A descriptive state- 
ment of the work the private schools have 
done and are doing with a clear definition of 
their special functions. The testimony of their 
records and accomplishments is presented 
and many prominent educators are quoted. 
Their present problems are outlined, remedial 
suggestions are made, and the future place of 
the independent school in American educa- 
tion is forecast. 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD. = Grace 


Croyle 


Hankins. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
February, 1944. (91 pages). List price 
$1.32. Our Global World is a brief treat- 


ment of geography from a world-wide point 
of view, suitable for use in junior high school 
and senior high school classes, where the time 
that may be devoted to geography is some- 
what limited. Our Global World deals with 
the broad phases of world geography that 
should be familiar to students in all social 


studies programs. It. is especially adopted 
for a few weeks’ study courses in history, 

y y 
economics, or other social studies where time 


is not available for a full term of geography. 


Chapter |, with its illustrations and descriptive 
text brings the student at once into a field 
of present-day interest—a brief survey of the 


development and use of the airplane, rarely 
available for school instruction. This infor- 
mation will be of permanent interest and 
value. Chapter I] on Maps and How to Read 


Them presents fundamental facts needed for 


map interpretation, not only in geography, 
but also in history, economics, current events, 
and in the reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines. This chapter brings out the relation- 


ships between the globe and flat map in a 
way that teachers and pupils can understand 
and appreciate. The remaining chapters deal 
with the topography, natural regions, climate 
and weather, natural resources, population 
f our global 
world. The book is profusely illustrated with 
large pictures directly related to the printed 
text.—Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDU- 
CATION (A Basic Reference Book for Teach- 
ers, Administrators, Parents, and Other Stu- 
dents of Education}. Published by the Phil- 
osophical Library of New York City, 15 East 
Fortieth Street, New York. Price, $8.50. (Ap- 
proximately 800 pages.) The Encyclopedia 
of Modern Education meets a real need. It 


and economic development of 





presents a cross section of the significant prin- 
ciples, practices, and terms in the various 
areas of contemporary education. With the 


cooperation of more than one hundred fifty 
educators who wrote or reviewed articles and 
the guidance of the group of distinguished 
educators who served on the Advisory Board, 
the editors have assembled an 
volume which should soon become a basic 
reference book for teachers, administrators, 
parents, and other students of education. 
There are articles on the basic principles and 
practices in administration, curriculum, edu- 
cational psychology, educational sociology, 


authoritative 





finance, mental hygiene, methods of teaching, 


philosophy, teacher education, etc. Items 
chosen represent the most significant topics, 
and those most likely to prove useful to teach- 
ers, administrators, and interested laymen, 
The teacher and administrator will find much 
to clarify their understanding of basic issues 
in educational philosophy, and the educational 
philosopher will find that educational finance 
and school administration have their own 
significant contributions to make to profes. 
sional progress. To the growing number of 
laymen who realize that educational problems 
concern them as vitally as they do profes- 
sional educators, the Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education will be as helpful as to its teachers 
and administrators. 


New Books Received 


SOUTHERN FIELD CROPS MANAGEMENT. 
Written by E. N. Fergus, Carsie Hammonds, 
and Hayden Rogers. Edited by R. W. Greg- 
ory. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.60. 
725 pages. 

LATIN AMERICA—ITS HISTORY AND CUL- 
TURE: J. Fred Rippy and Lynn |. Perrigo. 
Ginn & Company. Price, $1.76. 425 pp. 


THE MOUNTAIN BOOK: John Y. Beaty. 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 90 cents, 
239 pp. (Grades 5 and 6.) 

& 


WITH THE A. C. E. 
(Continued from page 21) 

And we were left—alone, bereft—a 
sorry situation! 

Now we've begun to get things done 
to remedy conditions; 

As time goes by we'll occupy the top- 
most in positions! 


LETTER WRITING 
(Continued from page 30) 
write are superior. Letters should not 
be judged comparatively. Rather each 
letter should be considered entirely 
on the basis of its individual success 
as a medium of self-expression and of 

communication. 


American Education 
Week, 1944 


General theme, ''Education for New 
Tasks." 

Sunday, November 5, 
World-Wide Brotherhood." 

Monday, November 6, ‘Educating 
All the People." 


"Building 


Tuesday, November 7, “Improving 
Schools for Tomorrow." 

Wednesday, November 8, "Devel- 
oping an Enduring Peace." 

Thursday, November 9, "Preparing 
for the New Technology.” 

Friday, November 10, "Enriching 


Our Cultural Heritage.” 
Saturday, November ||, 
Community Life." 


"Bettering 
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DAILY DRILLS 
in Language Skills 


A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
FOR GRADES THREE THROUGH SIX 


Some distinguishing features of “Daily Drills in Language Skills”: 
A great abundance of practice and drill material in each skill. Each 
Workbook contains 128 pages. 

A complete testing program .. . inventory, check, and mastery 
tests in each unit. Mastery tests are separate from the Work- 
books, and thus may be kept by the teacher until she is ready to 
administer them. 

Lessons so simple and clear that learning is easy and thorough, 
and little teacher-supervision is required. 

A simple method of scoring. Each Workbook provides a chart 
for the pupil to use in recording his daily score. 


NET PRICE, f.o.b. NASHVILLE 
Grade 3 — $0.30 Grade 5 $).30 


Grade 4 ae 0.30 Grade 6 ____ 0.30 


-~ 


ORDER FROM 


TENNESSEE Book COMPANY 





NASHVILLE 3. TENNESSEE 


4 Row, Peterson & eee ON: TLLES 
NEW YORK~+*SAN FRANCISCO 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job— an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 


A THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


WICHITA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 





